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ABSTRACT 


A culture is a complex of pattern ideas or cultural patterns. A combination of 
the psychological and historical method is necessary for the study of their origin. 
The mind of primitive man resembled that of the child; it was a pre-experiential or 
pre-traditional mind. In the sense that the primitive mind was not critical, and had 
no knowledge of the science of logic, it was pre-logical, but not in the sense in which 
Lévy-Bruhl uses that term, because, while the experience of primitive man was dif- 
ferent from our own, he had the capacity to acquire this experience. Such minds are 
still to be found among the masses of mankind today. Nature furnishes man with 
inborn generalized patterns for carrying on the fundamental activities of nutrition, 
reproduction, and defense. These blurred inborn patterns are one source of our cul- 
tural patterns. The physical environment is a second source, and the primitive 
group life which man lived before he was human in the primary groups is a third. 
Primitive occupations, as Dewey has pointed out, probably furnished man with his 
principal social and cultural patterns. The hunting pattern, which dominates busi- 
ness, war, and many other predatory activities of life, still plays a large part, but is 
associated with the child-care pattern, which is non-predatory, altruistic, and co-op- 
erative. Certain periods in our cultural history have emphasized the one and others 
the other pattern. While human culture has a fundamental general pattern based on 
the essential life processes, a “universal culture pattern,” such as Wissler suggests, is 
too fixed and arbitrary. Man is a value-making as well as a tool-making machine. 
Culture is the process by which the spiritual element in man is gradually transform- 
ing not only the material environment, but man himself. 


We have seen that cultural evolution takes place through the 
invention and use by groups of what we may call “pattern ideas.” 


* Chapter v of a book on The Direction of Social Evolution: A Study of Social 
Origins and Development, soon to be published by The Century Co. 
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These become embodied in the group tradition and objectified in 
language, tools, and institutions. They thus become “cultural pat- 
terns.” Any given culture or civilization is really a great complex 
of pattern ideas or cultural patterns which dominate the behavior 
of the members of that cultural group. We have seen in a general 
way what the process of originating new cultural patterns is like; 
but we shall need to study this process more concretely in order to 
understand the origin and development of the patterns of human 
culture in general. We shall need to combine the psychological and 
the historical method to understand the origin of the patterns of 
culture. 

First of ail, we shall need to understand what has been called 
the primitive mind and its concepts. We have given up the idea 
that the mind of the very first men was fundamentally different in 
its powers from our own. Still we know also that it was very dif- 
ferent, if we take mind in the concrete sense as the sum of the 
thoughts, feelings, and values of a particular individual or group. 
For the mind in this sense represents an accumulation and is an 
outcome of long experience on the part of the individual or the 
group. At the very beginning of human history there could have 
been no such accumulation of experience. In order to accumu- 
late experience, groups must possess verbal language or articu- 
late speech; and it is generally agreed that human history in 
the strict sense did not begin until man acquired his powers of 
speech. Therefore, the very earliest human groups could have had 
no accumulation of knowledge or experience. Tradition had not 
begun, or at least had not been established. There was, therefore, 
no culture. In this sense, the mind of primitive man must have 
been like the mind of a child. It was a mind without accumulated 
experience, or a pre-experiential mind. More strictly, perhaps, we 
should cail it “a pre traditional mind.” What we mean is clear. It 
was a mind that had everything to learn, and its only guides were 
natural impulses, the situation of the moment, and the capacities to 
feel and think. There must have been a real parallelism between 
such a mind and the mind of the brute, as well as of the child; in- 
deed, the mind of the brute had been left behind only in the sense 
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that a new mind, with human capacity for learning, had come on to 
the stage. 

Science is the accumulation of tested knowledge. There could 
have been no such accumulation at the very beginning of hu- 
man history, and consequently there could have been no science. 
Hence the mind of primitive man was pre-scientific. It had no test- 
ed knowledge, and therefore could make no judgments upon the 
basis of tested knowledge. Its judgments had to be reached upon 
the basis of impulse, feeling, imagination, and only the faintest be- 
ginnings of controlled reasoning. This is only saying in effect what 
we have already said when we called the earliest human mind “‘pre- 
experiential.” 

The earliest men had no knowledge of thinking processes or of 
correct ways of thinking. They had no critical ability, because such 
ability comes only from long experience and reflection upon the 
methods of thought. The primitive mind was, therefore, uncritical 
or credulous. It had no critical intelligence, and therefore we may 
call it “pre-logical’” in the sense that it did not know as yet how to 
criticize or control its own thought processes. As logic is itself a 
science based upon the knowledge of thought processes, when we 
called the primitive mind “pre-scientific” we had already said that 
it was pre-logical in the sense that it had no knowledge of the sci- 
ence of logic. If logical thought processes were hereditary and 
organic in man, there would be no need of establishing a science of 
logic; but they are not hereditary, and so we have to learn slowly 
how to control and criticize our thought processes. This, primitive 
man had not done, and in this sense his mind was pre-logical. 

These facts were first pointed out by Professor Lévy-Bruhl, 
who held that the mind differed so much in its different stages of 
development that we must consider the primitive mind as being 
absolutely different from our own. This is an extreme view which 
is not justified.? The content of the mind of civilized man is, how- 
ever, largely an acquirement which has come from the accumula- 
tion of culture. The mind of primitive man, like the mind of the 
child, had none of this accumulated culture, and in this respect it 

*See Les fonctions mentales dans les sociétés inférieures, premiére partie; also 


Primitive Mentality, pp. 29-33. Lévy-Bruhl even goes so far as to say that the prim- 
itive mind “refrains from reasoning and reflecting,” but this is a mistake. 
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differed greatly from our own. It had everything yet to learn. It 
had, however, qualitatively the same powers and capacities, so far 
as we Can judge, as our own minds. If it had not had these, it would 
never have developed into the present human mind. The difference 
between the primitive mind and our own lies, therefore, in the fact 
that we have a store of accumulated knowledge and of traditions to 
guide our responses to stimuli and to control our behavior, while 
there were no such traditions or accumulated knowledge for the 
earliest men. When an idea came into their minds, they had no 
means of criticizing it, and they acted upon it, often because there 
were no competing ideas to command their attention. To us, there- 
fore, the primitive mind seems suggestible, credulous, of the sort 
that has been called “the hair-trigger mind.” 

We must remember that this type of mind is in some degree 
fairly common yet among the masses of mankind. This is in accord 
with what we said about the overlapping of stages of cultural devel- 
opment. There are still some individuals, even among the most 
civilized peoples, who have but a very slight store of accumulated 
knowledge and whose minds are so devoid of competing ideas that 
they act upon one idea because of the very absence of other ideas. 
Man is still a learner, and he develops his culture still through the 
learning process. At the beginning he had everything to learn; and 
while much progress has been made, we are still hardly started in 
cultural development. We should not, therefore, have much diffi- 
culty in understanding the primitive mind and its concepts and in 
seeing how primitive patterns of action originated. 

Professor Todd has pointed out that the primitive mind seems 
to have been characterized by three beliefs: (1) that all things 
are possible; (2) that all things change; and (3) that all things are 
related.* To the childish mind of early man it seemed that all things 
were possible, because he did not understand the limits of nature 
and of experience. To him the world was a sort of “Alice in Won- 
derland” world. The wonders of the world, moreover, tended to 
confirm this belief that all things are possible. Only gradually does 
experience teach us the limited possibilities of life and of our world. 


*“Primitive Notions of the Self,” American Journal of Psychology, XXVII 
(April, 1916), 172-202. 
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Life resolves itself into a process of learning reality, but the primi- 
tive mind had not enough critical intelligence to distinguish its own 
imagination from reality. Even yet we have only partly learned to 
do this. 

Because the primitive mind believed that all things were possi- 
ble, it believed that all things changed in most mysterious ways. 
Of course, all things do change, but not in the way that the child- 
mind of primitive man supposed. It takes time and critical intelli- 
gence to discover that the changes of nature follow certain definite 
laws, that changes are possible only under certain conditions, and 
that changes take place only in certain directions. Because the 
primitive mind did not know these laws of change, its ideas seem 
often very irrational to us, as when it believes that animals turn 
into men or that men turn into animals. 

The primitive belief that all things are related in mysterious 
ways seems also very irrational to us. It is the foundation of primi- 
tive magic and is a part of primitive religious belief. It is of course 
true that everything in our universe is related; but the relationship 
is not as the primitive mind conceived. A stone or a stick is related 
to man, owing to the fact that they are parts of the same universe. 
Science can nearly make out what this relation is; but to the primi- 
tive mind the relation was imaginative and allowed for all sorts of 
influences which we would now call superstitions. Very gradually 
man learned the true relationships of things and the laws governing 
these relationships. Through trial and error he established the fact 
that some relations are real and that others are merely the product 
of his imagination. Gradually he learned to eliminate his errors and 
to store up his tested knowledge in his social traditions. As we 
have already seen, the growth of culture has been from one point of 
view an elimination of error. However, man did have to have cer- 
tain patterns of action which were reliable from the beginning. 
These were furnished him by his natural impulses and by the per- 
ception of certain easily observed and understood relations in na- 
ture. 

We are now prepared to consider the sources of man’s patterns 
of action, or the origin of his cultural patterns. By this we do not 
mean the cause of his inventions, but rather the way in which gen- 
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eral pattern ideas have grown up in human activities. Nature fur- 
nishes man with inborn generalized patterns for the execution of 
the fundamental activities connected with nutrition, reproduction, 
and defense. These are the natural impulses, or so-called “instinc- 
tive tendencies.” In man they are simply more or less blurred gen- 
eral tendencies. However, within them may be found the source 
and origin of many of man’s more fundamental patterns of action. 
Moreover, physiological needs and impulses may give rise to much 
remote behavior (therefore, to many remote patterns of action) 
aside from the immediate results perceived. Of course, the remote 
and highly specialized patterns of action are the result of many 
other factors than inborn impulses, although inborn impulses may 
furnish the basis for the development and be one factor concerned 
in the origin of such patterns. 

The physical environment is another source of patterns of ac- 
tion, and so of cultural patterns. Certain social thinkers are fond 
of taking everything which man does back to suggestions in physi- 
cal nature. There can be no doubt that the materials and conditions 
in physical nature do suggest certain patterns of action to the mind 
of man. The behavior of plants and animals must be of course in- 
cluded when we consider this source of culture patterns. Perhaps 
we should include here also the so-called “psychic accidents” which 
we have already considered in a previous chapter. If, for example, 
primitive man saw the lightning strike a tree, that might give him 
the idea of kindling a fire. Most of the accidents which become 
patterns of action are, however, due to the combination of natural 
impulses and environmental conditions. 

A third source of cultural patterns is to be found in the primi- 
tive group life which man had, so to speak, even before he was hu- 
man. The primary groups, such as the family and the neighbor- 
hood, which sprang up primitively to satisfy human needs have 
furnished many of the patterns for human institutions. We shall 
have occasion to refer to this source of cultural patterns frequently. 

Finally, it has been pointed out that primitive occupations 
probably furnished the principal social and cultural patterns of 
primitive man. If we understand that back of these occupational 
activities were the natural impulses of man and the materials and 
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conditions of his physical environment, there can be little objection 
to this way of looking at the matter. Professor John Dewey has 


stated the argument as follows: 

We must recognize that mind has.a pattern, a scheme of arrangement in its 
constituent elements, and that it is the business of a serious comparative psy- 
chology to exhibit these patterns, forms, or types in detail If we search 
in any social group for the special functions to which mind is thus relative, oc- 
cupations at once suggest themselves. Occupations determine the fundamental 
modes of activity, and hence control the formation and use of habits. These 
habits, in turn, are something more than practical and overt. “Apperceptive 
masses” and associated tracts of necessity conform to the dominant activities. 
The occupations determine the chief modes of satisfaction, the standards of 
success and failure. Hence they furnish the working classifications and defini- 
tions of value; they control the desire processes. Moreover, they decide the 
sets of objects and relations that are important, and thereby provide the con- 
tent or material of attention, and the qualities that are interestingly significant. 
The directions given to mental life thereby extend to emotional and intellectual 
characteristics. So fundamental and pervasive is the group of occupational ac- 
tivities that it affords the scheme or pattern of the structural organization of 
mental traits. Occupations integrate special elements into a functioning whole. 

Because the hunting life differs from, say, the agricultural, in the sort of 
satisfactions and ends it furnishes, in the objects to which it requires attention, 
in the problems it sets for reflection and deliberation, as well as in the psycho- 
physic coordinations it stimulates and selects, we may as well speak, and with- 
out metaphor, of the hunting psychosis or mental type. And so of the pastoral, 
the military, the trading, the manually productive (or manufacturing) occupa- 
tions, and so on If a controlling influence of this sort can be made out 
— if it can be shown that art, war, marriage, etc., tend to be psychologically as- 
similated to the pattern developed in the hunting vocation, we shall thereby get 
an important method for the interpretation of social institutions and cultural 
resources—a psychological method for sociology.* 


While we cannot, like Dewey, accept an unqualified occupa- 
tional determinism of cultural patterns, yet, as he has insisted, this 
approach from the standpoint of primitive occupations casts more 
light on the primitive mind, primitive concepts, and the develop- 
ment of cultural patterns than any other approach. The advantage 
is that it is concrete. Professor Dewey points out that primitive man 
was a hunter, and that the occupation of hunting not only furnished 


*“TInterpretation of the Savage Mind,” The Psychclogical Review, IX (1896), 
19-20; quoted also by Judd, The Psychology of Social Institutions, pp. 69-70. 
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most of the patterns for primitive culture but even laid the basis 
for the cultural patterns of civilized man. In the process of the 
hunt primitive man would obtain certain patterns of action, re- 
membering both successes and failures. After a time, these pat- 
terns would form a complex of many patterns which as a whole 
would become “the hunting pattern.” 

The development would be from a state in which instinct played 
the major part to one in which habit and tradition formed the basis 
for action. A part of the hunting pattern would be the making of 
tools or weapons for the hunt, and so the technological pattern 
would be developed. Another part of the pattern would be the atti- 
tude of the hunter toward the animal, with the attention, control, 
and perhaps cruelty involved. In the hunt man learned to train his 
attention, to control his emotion and his behavior, and to achieve 
success at any price. He learned the whole scale of predatory and 
fighting behavior; and according to Dewey, all the predatory occu- 
pations of man developed directly from the hunt, and even many 
non-predatory occupations. Many authors think tha: man first 
learned large-scale co-operation through the primitive hunt, and 
that until hunting arrived co-operation within human groups was 
very feebly developed. Hunting certainly furthered the develop- 
ment of co-operation and stimulated all the arts of life. Its pattern 
was especially transferred to the non-utilitarian or play activities 
of the primitive group, and even to modern amusements. Thus 
Dewey says, “The play of the emotions along the scale of want, 
effort, success, or failure is the very type, psychically speaking, of 
the drama. The breathless interest with which we hang upon the 
movements of play or novel are reflexes of the mental attitude 
evolved in the hunting vocation.” Dewey adds that when primi- 
tive agriculture arrived and there was no longer need of hunting 
to obtain food, then the men in the primitive community took up 
war to supply the excitements formerly furnished by the hunt. 
War is essentially man-hunting. Dewey even goes so far as to sug- 
gest that modern business, with its chase after wealth, is a devel- 
opment from the primitive hunt; and even that modern scientific 
research is a hunt after truth. 

If we grant all this, how did man ever develop anything else 
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than this “hunting pattern”? One obvious reply is that hunting 
was not the only occupation of primitive life. Hunting sprang from 
the food process; but the reproductive process gave rise to another 
social activity and cultural pattern. Dewey notices merely in a 
footnote that the women of the community did not have the occu- 
pation of hunting but the occupation of caring for the children. At 
most, hunting was but the main occupaion of half of the primitive 
community, namely, of the men. The other half of the primitive 
community had as their main occupation the care of the children. 
Consequently, alongside of the hunting pattern there was growing 
up even in the earliest human communities another fundamental 
cultural pattern, which we may call “the child-care pattern,”’ which 
had quite as much to do with the development of human co-opera- 
tion as the hunting pattern, especially in the family and the neigh- 
borhood groups. 

The first activities along this line were based upon the natural 
impulses of parental care. The first acquired knowledge, however, 
concerning the care of the child was obtained through the trial-and- 
error method on the part of the mother. Graduaily a tradition of 
child care was established and the child-care pattern became a part 
of the general cultural pattern of the family group. It should be 
noticed that this pattern includes more or less permanency of rela- 
tionship between the parents and loyalty on the part of the father 
to the family group as a correlative of the important part played by 
him in furnishing food and shelter to the mother and child. Since 
the men of the group were out on the hunt a great part of the time, 
the care of the children necessitated the living of families in neigh- 
borhood groups; and thus the neighborhood pattern became in- 
cluded in the child-care pattern, though defense also enters in 
here. For the proper care of children and for their protection it 
was necessary that the neighborhood as well as the family group 
should be peaceful and kindly toward its own members, and united 
toward outside aggression or danger. Owing to the necessities of 
child care, in other words, the child-care pattern fostered the tra- 
ditions of kindly, altruistic attitudes and peaceful demeanor within 
the primitive group. Since women possessed more largely the child- 
care interest, they played the main rdéle in the development of the 
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child-care pattern and all that went with it, and thus they became 
the main developers of the social patterns expressed by such terms 
as “altruism” and “love.” 

There is, of course, no way of separating entirely these two 
primitive patterns in their development. They are inextricably in- 
terwoven. For example, the activities connected with defense show 
both the hunting pattern and the child-care pattern. As soon as 
fighting occurred between two groups of human beings, however, 
the military pattern entered, and this may be considered a devel- 
opment from the hunting pattern. But in other ways defense in- 
cluded the protection of the child, and so involved the child-care 
pattern. 

While it may be difficult even theoretically to analyze the in- 
fluence of these two primitive occupations-—one developed mainly 
by the men, the other mainly by the women—upon the total devel- 
opment of human culture, yet it is obvious that they have played 
and still play a very large part. It is probably true, as Dewey has in 
effect contended, that business, war, and many of the material oc- 
cupations of life have in the main followed the hunting pattern; 
and therefore they tend to be predatory. On the other hand, inti- 
mate social life has followed in the main the pattern of the family 
group, which is dominated by the child-care pattern; and therefore 
it tends to be non-predatory, altruistic, and co-operative. On the 
material side of culture we are more likely to find cold calculation, 
brutality, exploitation, and other things which we regard as show- 
ing a spirit of ruthlessness. On the spiritual side of culture, how- 
ever, we find more of a trend to emphasize sympathy, co-operation, 
and altruism. 

Apparently both the hunting pattern and the child-care pat- 
tern have played a fundamental part in the development of human 
culture. Through all the ages there has been more or less contest 
and conflict between these primitive patterns of behavior. They 
have often strangely intermingled, and we find them both manifest- 
ing themselves in the same social situaticns or institutions. Thus, for 
example, in the Middle Ages and even down to the Industrial Revo- 
lution in Europe, the child-care pattern obtained more largely in 
the material life (in family and community economy); while after 
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the Industrial Revolution, in the national and world economy which 
grew up, the hunting pattern came more to the fore. In spiritual 
culture, especially in religion, the situation before and after the In- 
dustrial Revolution seems almost the reverse. In spite of these 
interminglings and confusions of the two patterns, it would not be 
unfair to say that on the whole our material civilization has had for 
its basis the hunting pattern, while our spiritual civilization has 
had for its basis the child-care pattern. 

It is interesting also to note the relation of these patterns to 
behavior within the group, especially within primary groups, and 
to the behavior toward those outside of one’s group. In the family 
and the neighborhood groups the standards of conduct seem to 
have been from the beginning those of sympathy, kindness, and 
mutual aid. In other words, the standards of conduct within these 
groups were dominated mainly by what we have called the “child- 
care pattern.” But the standards of conduct toward those outside 
of these groups were primitively those of distrust, hostility, and 
even hatred. Standards of conduct toward those outside of one’s 
group, therefore, have tended to be dominated by what we have 
called the “hunting pattern,” because men outside of the narrow 
face-to-face groups of primitive times were regarded with such 
suspicion, distrust, and hostility that they tended to be treated like 
the animals hunted. This dualism in the patterns of conduct has 
run all through human history. It is at the basis of so-called “group 
morality” and also of what has been called “moral dualism.” It is 
obvious that it persists more or less in our present social life. Pri- 
mary groups have everywhere furnished men with one set of pat- 
terns for behavior, while the relations between groups have fur- 
nished them with another set of patterns almost of the opposite 
character. 

Closely connected with this question of the sources of the gen- 
eral patterns of our culture is the question whether all culture has 
a general or universal pattern. To some extent we have already 
conceded that human culture must have a general pattern. There 
are the fundamental life-processes of nutrition, reproduction, and 
defense which must give some sort of pattern to fundamental hu- 
man activities. We have also proposed to divide culture itself into 
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material culture and non-material or spiritual culture. The sociolo- 
gists and anthropologists, however, have not been content with 
such a general scheme, but have sought a more detailed classifica- 
tion of human institutions and social behavior. It must be ac- 
knowledged that certain cultural behavior appears in every human 
group. Such, for example, are language, industry, art, religion, 
and perhaps government. This fact has led Dr. Clark Wissler to 
propose an elaborate scheme for the classification of cultural ac- 
tivities which he claims to be the “universal pattern” for the cul- 
ture of every human group.’ He says that the facts of culture may 
be comprehended under nine heads: (1) Speech, including writ- 
ing; (2) Material Traits, including food habits, shelter, dress, 
tools, weapons, and industries; (3) Art; (4) Mythology and Sci- 
entific Knowledge; (5) Religious Practices; (6) Family and Social 
Systems; (7) Property; (8) Government; (9) War. 

One is struck by the arbitrariness of this classification. In this 
case, the author tells us it is for the purpose of classifying museum 
material. But he puts it forth as the universal pattern of human 
culture. As such it must be severely criticized. In the first place, it 
is doubtful if culture has any fixed general pattern. Culture as a 
learning process is necessarily an expanding process. In its later 
stages phases may appear which are not evident in its early stages. 
Like life itself, culture is creative, and so transforms itself. It may 
have a fixed pattern in fundamentals, as we have already conceded, 
but not in details. 

Again, one wonde’s at the correctness of a classification which 
places mythology and scientific knowledge under the same head. 
They seem almost to be opposite, as mythology is based upon imag- 
ination while scientitic knowledge is based upon tested experience. 
Science, in order to be science, must be, in some degree, truth; 
but no such !imitation attaches to mythology. Finally, it is doubt- 
ful if war should be inc/uded in the general pattern or the funda- 
mentals of culture. There have been many peoples who have ex- 
isted without war, and, as we shall see, there is every reason to 
beiieve that war is a relatively late development in culture. More- 
over, nearly everyone is humanitarian enough to hope for the grad- 


*See Wissler, and Culture, chap. v. 
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ual disappearance of war; but this classification seems to make it 
a fixed element in culture. Perhaps if a general pattern of culture 
had been drawn up a few generations ago, slavery would have ap- 
peared as a fundamental part of the pattern of culture. But we now 
have no difficulty in seeing that that would have been a mistake, 
both historically and scientifically. 

The idea of a universal pattern of culture should consider man 
as a value-making machine as well as a tool-making one. But spir- 
itual culture is far more difficult to classify than material culture. 
It includes the intangible aspects of cultural phenomena; yet these 
intangible aspects, ideas, or mental patterns, are fundamental in 
culture. The “spiritual” furnishes the basis for those modifications 
of the material environment which we call the material objects of 
culture. We must conclude, therefore, that culture is the process 
by which the spiritual element in man is gradually transforming 
not only the material environment, but man himself. It is truly a 
process of building a human world out of the materials furnished 
by physical nature, on the one hand, and by human nature as fash- 
ioned by organic evolution, on the other hand. Cultural evolution, 
like all evolution, is creative. It is a process in which “‘the less’’ be- 
comes “the more.” It is an expanding process, starting with the 
materials furnished by organic evolution and the geographic en- 
vironment, but building a human world toward a goal which we 
are only dimly beginning to perceive. 
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WERE COMTE AND SPENCER WHOLLY WRONG? 


EDWARD CARY HAYES 
University of Illinois 
ABSTRACT 


Biologists who discuss social problems often illustrate “the viciousness of the 
thing” that results when such discussion is attempted in the light of a single type of 
conditioning factors. Do not those who give exclusive heed to the conditioning of 
social activities by other social activities run the risk of an analogous particularism ? 
Was Comte wrong in asserting that a science of life must take account of condition- 
ing factors that are explained by antecedent sciences? Is not every science of life a 
correlating science? Nature of the scientific organization of facts. God speed every 
specialized research in the field of sociology, but let no one of them claim to be the 
whole of sociology any more than histology, cytology, ecology, chemical physiology, 
or genetics claims to be the whole of biology. 


The introduction of an article on “The Relation of Biology and 
Sociology” in the March number of this Journal contains the asser- 
tion that the phrase “ ‘biological factors in social causation’ is ade- 
quate evidence that sociologists sometimes combine words without 
expressing thought” (p. 706). The body of the article, however, is 
an elaboration of the proposition that “certain biological facts have 
a constant relation to sociological phenomena” (p. 713). Blind- 
ness, deafness, feeble-mindedness, sex, race, the intermixture of 
races, are discussed as “physical facts” that “have a profound so- 
ciological significance,” the exposition of which the writer of that 
article there and elsewhere vigorously asserts should not be left to 
biologists. 

Some readers will recall my habit of insisting upon the distinc- 
tion between the “problem phenomena” of a science, which are the 
phenomena that the science attempts to explain, and those other 
phenomena which the science makes no attempt to explain, the ex- 
planation of which must be left to other sciences, but which never- 
theless affect, or, as I like to say, “condition,” the phenomena 
which the science does attempt to explain and are therefore factors 
in the explanation of its problem phenomena, just as climate is not 
explained by botany but does affect the fiora of a country. For 
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sociology to attempt to explain biological facts and to study bio- 
logical facts “as such” would be as absurd as for botany to attempt 
to explain climate. The writer of that article interprets the phrase 
‘biological factors in social causation” as proposing that absurdity’ 
instead of understanding it to mean what it says, a study of “bio- 
logical factors in social causation.”’ The phrase “biological factors 
in social causation” has no sanctity. It might be changed to “bio- 
logical facts considered exclusively as conditions affecting social 
life” if such clumsiness is necessary in order to avoid misunder- 
standing. Or possibly “social effects of biological factors” would 
be a preferable caption. 

Most sociologists would agree to the statement of the writer 
quoted that certain biological facts “have profound significance 
for sociology.” But there is a considerable tendency among some 
to ignore all but social factors in social causation and so to fall into 
a particularism analogous to that which has led astray most of the 
biologists who have ventured into the discussion of social ques- 
tions. These biologists are attempting to show the effects of one 
particular kind of causal factors (the biological) upon social life. 
But in the absence of adequate understanding of the other condi- 
tions affecting social life, their discussion of the effects of those 
factors which they best understand becomes an exaggeration and a 
distortion of the truth. 

Would it not be an analogous error if sociologists, because they 
know a good deal about causal relations between social activities, 
should ignore the biological factors in social causation? The very 
importance of the factors which the sociologists best understand 
tends to make these factors fill the whole horizon until the sense of 
proportion is destroyed. And the exaggerations into which stu- 
dents of biological factors in social causation have fallen, instead 
of serving as a warning against a similar vice of particularism, 
threaten to prompt a militant zeal to outdo the biologists in com- 
petitive overemphasis, each party pushing its own pet ideas and 
ignoring complementary and modifying ideas to the point of ab- 
surdity. 

That the danger of giving too great and too exclusive emphasis 


* So he reaffirms in a letter recently received. 
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to the effects of social environment is as real as the danger of over- 
emphasizing the biological factors, and that a sense of the complete 
reality which gives due prominence to each is needed, may be seen 
in an extreme form in the utterance of a writer® who guarantees to 
train any normal child into any type of specialist, at the same time 
admitting that ‘“‘no two human beings have ever had the same fin- 
ger prints,” that “infants crawl differently, cry differently, differ in 
the frequency with which defecation and urination occur, differ in 
early vocal efforts, in requirements for food, in the speed with 
which they use their hands’””—and adds that “even identical twins 
show these differences—because they differ structurally and differ 
slightly in their chemical makeup. They differ likewise ‘n the finer 
details of sense-organ equipment, in the details of brain and cord 
structure, in the heart and circulatory mechanisms.” This writer 
does not claim that training can make every male infant a Sanduw 
or a Babe Ruth. He recognizes that training cannot give a pigmy 
the arm of Dempsey nor can it give everyone the Adam’s apple «f 
Caruso. Why believe that training can give to every male infant 
the brain of a mathematician, or the taste and skill of an artist? 
Simply because writers : se so impressed with what training can do 
for the brain and visceral system that they jump to the conclusion 
that it can do anything. Relatively very little is known about the 
working of these hidden parts of the organism in the activities com- 
monly called “thinking” and “feeling,” and so they feel free to 
make imaginary assumptions according to taste. They know that 
the hereditary bodily structures of individuals differ, even that 
brain and visceral constitution differ in their finer details, but as- 
sume that these hereditary differences can be ignored as conditions 
affecting “capacity, talent, temperament, mental constitution, and 
characteristics.” Must the path of science be a perpetual zigzag 
from one error to its opposite? 

Professor J. W. Clark has well said that in no science of life are 
cause and effect now considered on the analogy of mechanical 
force, or action and reaction, in which the two are equal, but “the 
effect may be attributed to each of a dozen or more separate causes, 


* John B. Watson, The Psychologies of 1925, p. 10. 
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since the absence of any one would destroy the joint result.’ Per- 
haps still better: the result cannot be attributed to any one of the 
dozen nor understood except as conditioned by a situation in which 
the dozen directly essential factors are combined. In the words of 
Professor Carl Sauer, “A particular causal relation is no definition 
of a field of science. A science of observation deals with a great 
category of generally recognized facts, ‘a naive section of reality,’ 
not with a particular causal connection. . . . I know of no science 
that is definable in terms of an hypothesis of causal connection in- 
stead of terms of material.”* In the same vein Professor Otto 
Schliiter is quoted as saying, “It is not proper to found a science in 
terms of a particular kind of causal connections.” If we do, “every- 
thing then is to be regarded in the one-sided manner prescribed by 
such a point of view. How easily then is the methodological prin- 
ciple crystalized into a dogma that leads us to seek and to find 
everywhere (the one type of) controls and thus robs us of impar- 
tiality in the face of the facts.’ 

At the very time when the physical sciences are escaping the 
bondage to conventional demarcation arises the ambition to make 
sociology a limited specialty by a process of “bleeding abstrac- 
tion.” I myself was tempted as long ago as 1902 to define sociology 
as the study of a peculiar type of causation, the causal relations 
between the activities of associates.° And certainly study of the 
strictly social factors in the causation of social results cannot go 
too far. It is of the highest importance to sociology; but it is 
hardly a special field for sociology because it overlaps, if it is not 
indistinguishable from, social psychology. It has received its im- 
petus from psychologists, like J. Mark Baldwin and Edward 
Meade, as truly as from sociologists like Tarde and Cooley. Psy- 
chology is less and less content to be merely a study of the inborn 
psychophysical mechanism of conscious life. It is also a study of 
habit formation. Habit formation includes most of the develop- 
ment of human personality, and is mainly a process of response to 


* Recent Developments in the Social Sciences (Lippincott, 1927), p. 236. 
* Ibid., p. 173. 

* Ibid., p. 187. 

* American Journal of Sociology, X, 639-42 and 750 ff. 
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social stimulation. Psychology laid claim to this field at least as 
long ago as Baldwin’s Studies in Mental Development, and now 
“social psychology” and “physiological psychology” are the two 
great divisions of that science. Moreover, social psychology does 
not confine itself to individual development. This is in accordance 
with the fact demonstrated by Professor Cooley and others that 
social life and individual life are one and the same thing, in so far 
as individual life is distinctively human. As Professor Elwood re- 
marks of social and individual life, “Neither can be understood 
apart from the other.” As Professor Thomas puts it, “The province 
of social psychology is the examination of the interaction of the 
individual consciousness and society, and the effect of the interac- 
tion on individual consciousness on the one hand and on society on 
the other.” Psychology asserted its claim to the second half of this 
field at least as long ago as Wundt’s Vélkerpsychologie. Courses 
offered in this field employ indifferently and simultaneously books 
written by psychologists and sociologists. This is well. There ought 
to be no artificial line fences where no actual division exists. But 
the curious anomaly is that most of those who protest against the 
idea that sociology is “a correlating science” or “a social philoso- 
phy” and assert that it should become a narrowed specialization 
choose, in fact if not in terms, this very field of social psychology as 
their specialty. Some, however, of those who would make soci- 
ology a narrow specialism, like Simmel, would confine it to a study 
of forms of relationship like superiority-subordination and conflict, 
without special reference to any psychological interaction. But 
this would reduce sociology to too dry a formalism. Not that study 
of these “forms of relationship” should by any means be omitted 
from sociology, but rather that sociology, if it is confined to such 
study, is too shriveled and emasculated to deserve the place it is 
winning among the sciences, and that study of these forms of rela- 
tionship is not all that remains to be done in the name of sociology. 
And the moment we extend our study to the activities that go on 
in these relationships, or the social process, we find that these ac- 
tivities are conditioned not solely by the forms of relationship be- 
tween them, but also by other types of conditioning that are equal- 
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ly general, and not confined to the field of any “special” social 
science. 

If psychology develops social psychology, as it is obviously 
determined to do; if geography develops the study of effects of 
geographic environment on the life of man, which many geogra- 
phers are now making their chief concern; if history revises its 
perspective so as to be less absorbed with gossip about kings, 
courts, and battles, and to present an adequate picture of the un- 
folding life of peoples, and this is exactly what is meant by “the 
new history”; if economics carries forward the movement launched 
by Wagner, Schmoller, and their confréres in the Verein fiir Social- 
politik, and becomes in fact what Adam Smith intended it to be 
and some of its most distinguished living representatives aim to 
make it, namely, a moral science; and if political science in the 
hands of men like Wallas and Bentley includes a study of those 
popular movements of which political action is a crystallization, 
what will be left for sociology to do? It can still be “a correlating 
science” and “a science of left-overs.” 

Postponing for the moment the idea of “correlation,” we may 
remark that to be a science of left-overs is no mean or supereroga- 
tory function since the “left-overs” include such problems as those 
presented by waxing and waning density of population, by the ad- 
justment of cultures resulting from immigration, by the malad- 
justed and criminal classes, by community organization, by the 
family as a social institution, by the evolution of varying con- 
science codes, and by those “forms of relationship” the study of 
which Simmel only began. All of these have their significance as 
modifying what Professor Giddings calls “pluralistic behavior” 
and Professor Ross calls “planes and currents of psychic activity” 
and I have called “prevalent activities impossible to individuals in 
isolation” and which we so often designate by the one word “cul- 
ture.” However legitimately social psychology might study all that 
pertains to variations in prevalence and in all the other traits of 
customs and institutions, or culture patterns, it remains true that it 
never has, and probably never will do so. This is because psy- 
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chology never correlates all the factors which determine these prev- 
alent results. 

Three years ago when in England, I asked Professor L. H. 
Hobhouse what would be left for sociology to do if social psychol- 
ogy (which is half a study of biological and half a study of strictly 
social factors in causation) and cultural geography and history and 
the special social sciences should fully develop the tendencies that 
are now pronounced in these fields. 

He replied in substance, though not in these words: “My col- 
leagues in the University of London believe that there will always 
be a great need for interpretative correlation, for a study that— 
whether it discovers for itself any particular facts or not—will 
yield an understanding that particular facts in themselves do not 
contain, that will rectify the errors that facts contain so long as 
they remain separate, that will cultivate a sense of proportion, and 
bring the details into the perspective which alone enables us to 
“see sife steadily and see it whole.” 

We are told by those who are anxious to narrow the field of 
sociology that there is no reason why sociology should be a corre- 
lating science any more than every other science is. Yes, but every 
science is a correlating science. Particularly is this true of the sci- 
ences of organic or biological and of superorganic or social life. As 
the biological sciences in their fundamental principles are one sci- 
ence, so also, as Professor Small has phrased it, “‘Social science is 
not many, but one,” and therefore requires both tasks of speciali- 
zation and a task of correlation. The fields of the special social sci- 
ences are like the Aleutian Islands, which are the summits of a 
single mountain range. The economists occupy one island and the 
political scientists another, and carry out priceless researches upon 
facts peculiar to their respective islands; but when they go beneath 
the surface, they find themselves engaged with a single body of 
reality—the social life of man—and must find their explanations in 
principles which are applicable throughout this whole range of 
facts and which involve a correlation of diverse but essential 
factors. 

The words “philosophy” and “metaphysics” are very much out 
of fashion with certain writers, because they once meant starting 
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with problems that lie beyond the outer circumference of our 
knowledge, such as the problems of the ultimate nature of being 
and causation. But these words are taking on another meaning. 
Thus, we find a contemporary philosopher writing: “A knowledge 
of the world in which we live we shall hereafter refer to as meta- 
physics. To live successfully demands some clear knowledge of 
nature’s ways,—of crops and rainfall, of tempests and tides, of 
earthquakes and minerals, of seasons and sunspots,—in a word, of 
the metaphysics of everyday existence.’ Philosophy, in the more 
modern sense, begins not at or beyond the boundary of knowledge. 
It begins with a definite fact or class of facts and seeks to under- 
stand this particular fact or class of facts by recognizing its parts 
and their interrelations and its relations with the other facts by 
which it is conditioned or of which it is a condition. In this mod- 
ern sense, “philosophy” is only another name for interpretative 
synthesis. All science is both analysis and synthesis. Sociology 
is philosophical only in this modern sense. It is no more philosoph- 
ical than any other science except in that the explanation of social 
realities may require us to bring into perspective a wider range of 
phenomena, and in that social realities include all the values of life, 
except those of a rudimentary physical sort. 

The conventional definition of science as “organized knowl- 
edge” is inadequate. A body of statements may be perfectly true 
and may be organized in a definite way and yet be as far as you 
like from being a science. The question is, sow must knowledge 
be organized in order to be science? The answer is, the organiza- 
tion must be of the kind that gives control. It may not actually 
give control in every case. For example, the science of astronomy 
gives no control over the movements of heavenly bodies. But it is 
of the kind that gives control. The kind of knowledge that gives 
control is explanation and evaluation. Explanation is a statement 
of the conditioning of results, that is, of conditioning relations be- 
tween recognizable phenomena. If we understand the conditioning 
of results, our control over the results becomes equal to our control 
over the conditions by which those results are affected. But with- 
out that kind of understanding even if we had complete control 
over the conditions we should have no control at all over the re- 
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sults. We might, and probably should, affect the results. But not 
by design. It would not be control. 

Recognizable phenomena must be describable. Scientific de- 
scription is description both of things and of relations. Relations 
are as real as things. The fact that the book is on the table is as 
real as the book or the table. Things and relations may be either 
constant or changing. All change is process. Nothing else is proc- 
ess. All activity is change. 

A science is adequate description of a given class of facts, or 
rather it is description that is just as adequate as it can at present 
be made. Science is always aiming at completer description. The 
description of a class of facts is not scientifically complete until it 
shows those facts in their essential relations to the other facts that 
directly occasion or condition the facts that are being described. 
The most universal fact of nature which underlies all explanatory 
science is that phenomena condition each other. The law of evolu- 
tion in its most general form is that a relatively simple situation, 
like that which existed in nature long before human observation 
began, contained the conditions for a result that had not yet come 
but that was bound to come because the conditions for it were 
present, and that, when it came, so modified the situation that it 
contained the conditions for something further that was equally 
bound to come and to modify the situation again so that it would 
contain the conditions for a yet further result; and that this was 
repeatec and repeated until*there was accomplished the evolution 
of systems of inorganic matter and the ascending forms of vegetable 
and animal life, culminating in man and the activities of man. 
Every observable phenomenon is thus conditioned upon the pre- 
existence of logicaliy antecedent phenomena, including certain ne- 
cessary relations in which the antecedent phenomena are assem- 
bled, these relations themselves being in fact phenomena, that is, 
observable realities, as truly as the things which stand in these re- 
lations to each other. 

Every fact in nature, every thought or act of man, every breath 
of a living thing, the path of every snowflake in January, is linked 
with other facts which we term its “causes,” or “conditions,” in 
the absence of which it could not appear, and each of these condi- 
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tioning facts, in turn, is linked with yet others by which it is con- 
ditioned, so that the whole of nature is knit up in a unity of mutual 
causation. The task of science is to set forth the mutual condition- 
ing of phenomena, by which they exist together in a system of logi- 
cal antecedents and consequences. Science is the description of 
facts so extended as to amount to an explanation and evaluation of 
these facts. Such description includes four parts: 

1. Statement of the qualities and measurements of that which 
is to be described. For example, a botanist states the form, size, 
color, and other properties of all the parts of a shrub of a certain 
species, the distribution of the species, and the variations in meas- 
urements and qualities within the species, for shrubs of the given 
species, in some places, may have rank foliage and stocks seven feet 
high with little fruit and, in other places, may have small foliage 
and stocks no more than three feet high, but be covered with flow- 
ers and fruit. Likewise a sociologist, describing a culture complex, 
states the traits which it includes, the distribution of the culture 
complex, and the variations in its traits. This is description in the 
ordinary or primary sense. 

2. Analysis, leading to description of the process of becoming 
in terms of the interrelation of the parts. Thus the botanist an- 
alyzes his shrub into elements and compounds which are not botan- 
ical but chemical or physical facts, and traces the interaction of 
these parts in a physiological chemistry and a series of physical 
changes which together make up the process of growth by which 
the full-grown plant becomes what it is. Likewise the sociologist 
analyzes customs into activities of individuals and traces their in- 
teraction in a social psychology and in certain relations such as 
dominance, conflict, and competition. 

3. The statement of facts and relations external to the phe- 
nomena to be explained but essential to their explanation. Thus 
the variations in the species of shrubs may be due to variations in 
character of soils, in sunlight, moisture, temperature, elevation 
above the sea, and the action of pollenizing insects, which are not 
botanical phenomena at all. And variations in social activities are 
conditioned by the material environment and by the biological 
traits of different individuals and population groups. The study of 
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relations with external conditions is particularly essential to the 
explanation of evolution as distinguished from growth, that is, to 
explanation of the origin of new varieties either in organic or in 
social life. It is equally essential to practical control. It is favor- 
able external environment that covers shrubs with flowers and 
fruit, and social life is equally dependent on material and biologi- 
cal conditions. The importance of the “technic,” or artificial ma- 
terial conditions, is illustrated by a recent statement of the psy- 
chologist, Professor J. McKeen Cattell, that “the applications of 
science, by quadrupling the wealth that each can produce and by 
doubling the average length of life, have completely altered our 
civilization and the way that each of us reacts to it.” They have 
“been the cause of the political and social institutions that we have 
and of the lives that we lead. They have done more to control our 
behavior than efforts made with this object directly in view, such 
as those of the churches, the schools, the courts and the state.’” 

It is the second and third elements in adequate description that 
yield explanation, the goal of science, and it is explanation that 
gives control. 

4. Statement of the results conditioned by the problem phe- 
nomena. This may be essential to the recognition of the presence, 
qualities, and measurement of the facts to be studied, and is the 
guide to their utilization. Thus the fruit of our plant may condition 
life or death as food or poison, and its roots may be medicinal, or 
serviceable as dyestuff. And it is by describing social activities as 
conditions of results that we learn to identify those which should 
be branded as crimes or recognized as virtues or promoted as the 
conditions of progress. This fourth step in description yields eval- 
uation. 

Evaluation, thus conceived, is just as objective and in that 
sense just as scientific as explanation. It is also just as essential to 
control. Without evaluation it is impossible to formulate any pol- 
icy of control, for without that it is impossible to know what re- 
sults control should produce or increase and what results it should 
prevent or diminish. 


* Scientific Monthly, April, 1927, p. 326. 
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One science after another has been transferred from the do- 
main of philosophy in the old sense of metaphysical speculation to 
the domain of philosophy in the new sense of objective descrip- 
tion, of analysis leading to interpretative synthesis and yield- 
ing explanation and evaluation—the kind of knowledge which 
alone makes possible control wherever control is within the power 
of man. As other sciences have been thus transferred to the realm 
of objective science, so now the time has come for ethics to make 
the same transition. The question “what is right?” is purely a 
question of objective evaluation, a question of cause-and-effect re- 
lations between human activities. And the study of cause-and- 
effect relations between human activities is unquestionably a task 
of sociology. Moral codes have in fact never been derived from in- 
tuition or from metaphysics, but always have been empirical judg- 
ments conventionalized in prevalent social sentiment. The study 
of moral codes is a typical study in cultural evolution, and the crit- 
icism and improvement of moral codes is a study in scientific eval- 
uation. What greater obstacle to ethical progress than the old 
notion which denies that the question “what is right?” is wholly a 
matter-of-fact problem, and assumes instead that the question is 
settled by the mores or by a metaphysics that is merely a rational- 
ization of the existing mores? No one claims that ethics is the 
whole of sociology. But ali ultimate values inhere in social life. 
And all divisions of human life are pervaded by the fact of value— 
the fact of weal and woe. This fact cannot be omitted from any 
adequate, that is, objective and scientific, description of the social 
reality. And objective study of the cause-and-effect relations be- 
tween human activities—if such study approaches completeness— 
cannot escape yielding ethical judgments. Indeed, nothing else 
ever can yield, or ever has yielded such judgments, though the 
study has oftenest been merely of the casual common-sense kind. 

If some of our most honored German colleagues, like Professor 
von Wiese, declare that sociology should be wertfrei, it appar- 
ently is because they are disgusted with the pre-war attempts of 
university professors to give guidance to national policy—attempts 
that in the light of recent events seem often to have been a blind 
leading of the blind—and rightly insist that research shall be pa- 
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tient before it attempts to yield the counsels of control, just as the 
physical sciences that have yielded control have sought for under- 
standing oftenest unconscious of the applications that would fol- 
low. But many of the social relations to which Professor von Wiese 
devotes his study are inherently wertvoll; for example, “to help, 
inspire, sympathize with, be true to, advise, set free, bring up (edu- 
cate), civilize, take care of, trust, cheer up and make happy, re- 
ward, forgive, comfort, shelter, serve, make friends with, suspect, 
toady to or meanly flatter, injure, infect, supplant, humbug, put to 
shame, brand (as criminal or base), be a thorn in the flesh, hinder, 
prostitute, cheat, corrupt, be a parasite, pauperize, profiteer.”* He 
classifies these relations by their effect in drawing associates to- 
gether or in sundering them. But as soon as one begins to give at- 
tention to their effects, these Beziehungen become still more ob- 
viously wertvoll. Indeed, they correspond far more accurately than 
might at first appear to the activities-intentionally-affecting-others 
which Znaniecki makes the central (or exclusive) object of soci- 
ology. And activities-intentionally-affecting-others are the very 
phenomena which are in their essence the seats of ethical 'V crth. 

Comte taught that sociology should be a “positive” philosophy 
of human life, that is, a philosophy based on the posita, the data, 
the objective facts, as opposed to a philosophy in the old meta- 
physical sense. Spencer taught that sociology— indeed, all science 
of life, both organic and superorganic—should be a “synthetic 
philosophy,” that is, an interpretative correlation of pertinent 
facts. Just as sociology, thus conceived, after a long period of pro- 
bation is winning acceptarce among the sister-sciences, there are 
some who would abandon this conception, who would relegate the 
word “philosophy” to its ancient and purely historic meaning, and 
give up ground already won, in an attempt to make sociology an 
imitation of the physical sciences by narrowing its field. Now, 
there are at least two ways of setting off divisions of scientific la- 
bor. One is to undertake the study of a distinct class of facts, as 
the economist does, and as the political scientist does, as the soci- 
ologist does when he sets about the study of moral institutions, and 


"“Tafel der menschlichen Beziehungen in soziologischer Betrachtung,” in Leo- 
pold von Wiese, Allgemeine Scziologie. 
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as does the phenogamic botanist or student of flowering plants, 
and the cryptogamic botanist or student of the non-flowering 
plants. Another way is to attempt one part of the explanation of a 
class of facts, as does the student of histology, cytology, ecology, 
chemical physiology, heredity, or evolution, each of which is a 
fragment of that general biology, the principles of which apply to 
the pea and to the genus omo, and which together constitute gen- 
eral biology or the philosophy of organic life. Comte and Spencer 
conceived of sociology as a comparable philosophy of superorganic, 
or social, life. There is no quarrel between the histologist and the 
cryptogamist, or between the cytologist and the ecologist. Each is 
in good standing as a botanist or biologist. And there should be no 
quarrel between the student of forms of social relationship or the 
student of social psychology and the student «f social ethics and 
the student of general sociology. And no one of them should claim 
that his work and his alone is sociology any more than any of the 
biologists named would claim that his work and his alone is biology. 
Such objection as justly lies against the aim to redefine the scope 
of sociology by narrowing its field and excluding much that is of 
universal application throughout the range of social life is not ob- 
jection to any of the various narrow specialisms that are proposed, 
but that they are proposed as the whole of sociology. God speed 
every such specialized research. But let it be provided that no such 
specialism become a particularism, an exaggeration, a distortion, 
or assume to be the whole of sociology. 
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ABSTRACT 


The spatial distribution of human beings and institutions is not accidental. On 
the contrary, it is a product of evolution and represents a dynamic functional inter- 
relationship in which the units are organized around centers or points of dominance. 
The pattern is not unlike that of the living organism, which, as Professor Child 
points out, is a vital integration of organs, cells, and tissues, functioning in harmony 
with a center of dominance. Moreover, human like biological evolution reveals an 
ongoing tendency toward a more specialized and refined relation between the center 
of dominance and the subordinate integrated parts. The development of communi- 
cations is rapidly transforming the world from the small, undifferentiated, symmet- 
rical unit of spatial distribution into the highly centralized and specialized axiated 
pattern. This type of pattern, which originated in the Western Hemisphere, is now 
penetrating the Orient and the primitive life of the tropics. Thus both old and new 
regions of the world are coming under the influence of the great urban centers of 
Europe and America. The change in spatial distribution effected in the village and 
urban communities of ‘Asia is the basis of much of the present unrest. The fringe of 
Asia is today an economic frontier of the Western world, but gradually new centers 
of dominance are emerging, such as Tokyo, Osaka, Shanghai, Singapore, Calcutta, 
and Bombay, which are beginning to disturb the equilibrium of the Western centers. 
The world is fast becoming a closed region organized on the axiated pattern, in 
which centers and routes are gaining precedence over boundaries and political areas 
as points of interest in spatial distribution. 


Child, in his interesting book, the Physiological Foundations 
of Behavior,? develops the thesis that the primaiy physiological 
factor connected with organismic reaction is the relation of domi- 
nance and subordination between integrated parts, cells, tissues, 
organs. As the organism develops from the simple to the multicel- 
lular form, the integration of parts increases in complexity and 
the relation of domination and subordination becomes more pro- 
nounced and localized. The type of interrelation of parts at any 

* Note.—No attempt is made here to stress the biological analogy, but simi- 
larities of structure seemed worth while pointing out. It goes without saying that 


the thesis of this paper is presented as a speculative line of departure rather than as a 
finding from inductive research. 


* New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1924. 
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particular stage of development is designated as the “organismic 
pattern.” This varies in complexity from the integration in the 
amoeba to that in man. 

Toward the end of his book Child points out that social groups, 
whether animal or human, seem to develop spatial pattern forms 
similar to those of organismic pattern. That is, the living units be- 
come integrated in a dynamic relation of dominance and subordi- 
nation, leaders and followers. This is the pattern of the pack, the 
herd, the flock of migrating birds, as well as that of all human 
groups. Even social organization in its broader significance seems 
to present the,same fundamental pattern forms of dominance and 
subordination as are found in biological organisms. 

Child does not attempt to trace the identity of principle oper- 
ating on the more fixed aspects of economic and cultural organiza- 
tion. He restricts his remarks to pointing out the identities of 
pattern among social groups. But since the same relation of domi- 
nance and subordination of parts is even more striking in com- 
munal pattern than in social behavior pattern, I shall attempt in 
this paper to point out how spatial integration of human institu- 
tions takes place under different conditions of communication and 
transportation. It is common knowledge that all the spatially fixed 
aspects of our communal structure, such as roads, homes, shops, 
factories, institutions, become integrated into rather definite pat- 
tern forms with the relation of dominance and subordination as the 
dynamic organizing principle. 


COMMUNAL SPATIAL PATTERN OR ECOLOGICAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Child differentiates several general types of organismic pattern. 
The simplest of these he calls the surface-interior pattern. In cer- 
tain lower organisms the region of dominance or area of greatest 
activity is connected with the external surface. This is where the 
organism is most alive and also where it is most directly concerned 
with its environment. As we ascend the scale of animal life, how- 
ever, we find an increasing differentiation of parts and concentra- 
tion of the area of dominance, until we reach the human animal, in 
which the brain or cerebral cortex has become a highly specialized 
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center of dominance co-ordinating and controlling the complexly 
integrated parts of the body. 

In social evolution somewhat similar steps stand out in the spa- 
tial pattern characteristics of human aggregations. Primitive hu- 
man communities, like organismic forms, are livest at the periphery 
or part that is most exposed to the hazards of the environment. 
The primitive village is usually a mere aggregation of dwellings 
without any specialized center of activity save that which is asso- 
ciated in some cases with a temple or shrine. The chief region of 
attention is the outer edge, where at night watchmen are usually 
stationed to guard against marauders. This pattern of village 
structure exists today in all parts of the world where central gov- 
ernment is weak and where brigands infest the region, as, for ex- 
ample, in many parts of Asia. 

A similar type of spatial pattern is represented in the walled 
city, which has existed everywhere in the past and which still 
exists in China and Asia Minor. In such cities the outer edge is the 
live or active part; the gates are usually the spots of greatest activ- 
ity. The streets, as a rule, decline in importance as one proceeds 
from the gate inward. Even the modern nation is organized some- 
what on this form of spatial pattern. The political boundary, espe- 
cially in the old highly fortified European states, constitutes a sort 
of wall or periphery of heightened activity inclosing a region of 
more advanced ecological pattern. 

The trend of social evolution, like that of organismic evolu- 
tion, is toward the axiate form of spatial pattern with dominant 
center and subordinate integrated parts. Wherever modern means 
of transportation and communication are introduced, the symmet- 
rical undifferentiated pattern of spatial grouping is repiaced by 
the axiated and differentiated pattern. All our cities have devel- 
oped on the principle of dominant centers and subordinate inter- 
dependent parts which represent different forms of land utilization 
and different levels of land value. This familiar axiate pattern of 
our communal life is accepted by us as the normal and inevitable 
thing. However, this is not the spatial pattern of the old cities of 
Asia. In fact, the symmetrical pattern characterized by absence of 
dominant centers constitutes the structure of most of the oriental 
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cities at the present time. For instance, cities like Soochow, Hang- 
chow, and Foochow, to mention only a few, have, generally speak- 
ing, no centers of dominance. The narrow winding streets are of 
almost uniform importance throughout. The gates which give in- 
gress and egress to the important outlying regions are the spots of 
leading activity. Of course, such cities have inner sections of con- 
centrated activity, such as the open spaces surrounding temples 
and shrines, where bazaars are usually held; but such areas do not 
dominate the structure of the city to the extent of creating co- 
ordination and integration of parts. 

The introduction of the railway and modern mechanisms cf 
communication tends everywhere to produce similar results with 
reference to spatial redistribution. As a rule the railroad pene- v 
trates the old city wall and locates its terminus at or near the geo- 
graphical center of the community. Immediately spatial reorgani- 
zation begins. The new center of the community gains in relative 
importance over all other parts. Axiate intramural transportation 
systems are introduced. Central land values rapidly increase. Ho- 
tels, office buildings, banks, and department stores arise in or near 
the center. Population and utilities become redistributed with ref- 
erence to the new center of dominance and land-value levels. 

This process of transition from the symmetrical to the axiate 
pattern is well illustrated in the growth of Tokio. The pre-railroad 
city was a loose federation of villages clustered around the sho- 
gun’s castle, now the imperial palace. The villages were connected 
by narrow winding roads which in course of time became lined 
with small shops of every description. On the advent of the rail- 
road in 1872 and the construction of the big central depot,* a new 
center of specialized activity commenced to develop. An undevel- 
oped tract of land which lay between the railroad station and the 
imperial grounds immediately became the site of many important 
banks and office buildings, constructed on Western lines and built 
high above the rest of the city. Wide streets have been opened in 
all directions from this new region of dominance. Street cars and 
motor busses have been introduced, effecting a profound reorgani- 
zation of the spatial pattern of the city. In a word, Tokio is rapidly 


* Completed in 1914. 
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assuming the structure of any Western city of its size. All the “dis- 
tricts” normal to a city of two millions are emerging in Tokio. 
Population is rapidly being segregated according to income, and 
the domestic economy is yielding to the factory. The shuttling 
process of workers and shoppess in and out from periphery to cen- 
ter is increasing apace. However, large districts of the city still 
belong to the old type of spatial pattern and the handicraft stage 
of economy. 

The axiate pattern of spatial distribution with the relation of 
dominance and subordination among the interdependent parts is 
becoming a world distribution pattern. As the agencies of com- 
munication improve and as the impediments to movement are 
overcome, the world becomes organized on the pattern of a spider’s 
web. The entire physical shell through which civilization functions 
is becoming a complexly interrelated entity in which the funda- 
mental relation of parts is that of dominance and subordination. 
All the old boundaries, both local and national, are gradually losing 
their significance; routes, rather than rims, are becoming the sub- 
ject of stressed attention. Modern competition is between regions 
and centers rather than between cultural and political areas. While 
political boundaries continue to receive much attention, neverthe- 
less their modern significance is with reference to the movements 
of commodities and peoples rather than the movements of armies. 
Since the areas of consumption may now be far remote from those 
of production, the imposition of artificial impediments to move- 
ment seems to be an effective way of preventing regional exploita- 
tion.* 

DOMINANCE A FUNCTION OF COMMUNICATION 

The expansion of Western civilization is a result of the devel- 
opment of transportation and communication. The region of domi- 
nance expands as the agencies of communication improve. The 
city has ever been the symbol of civilization; which, even in its 
crudest form, represents a spatial pattern of a fixed center of domi- 
nance with tributary subordinate districts. As Jeudwine rightly 

* The recent rush on the part of many nations of the world to impose artificial 


barriers to movement, such as tariff walls and immigration restrictions, is an attempt 
to solve problems arising from modern fluidity. 
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says, “All effective expansion’ begins from a town and begins ina / 
town. It is the great towns such as London which provide our ( 
great trading companies which created our Empire; it is with the 
establishment of forts and trading places, whether on the Hooghly 
or the St. Lawrence and Potomac or on the Hudson Bay, that our 
Empire began.”” The ancient empires of China, Greece, and Rome 
represent military and political forms of dominance centered in 
fortified cities and operated through ability to utilize successfully 
the crude forms of communication available at the time. Tribute \\ 
rather than trade, however, defined the relation of the subordinate \ 
regions to the dominant centers. 

The shift of emphasis from political to economic or ecological 
dominance came with the rise of the trade centers on the Mediter- \ 
ranean and Baltic seaboards. It is not necessary here to trace the 
successive stages of rise and decline of the different trade centers 
of Europe. History shows that the various rendezvous of trad 
and commerce varied in relative importance in proportion as they 
were successful in maintaining efficient lines of communicatio 
with outlying parts of the world. Spanish, Portuguese, Dutch, 
English, and French vied with one another in extending their com-,, 
mercial relations with Asia, Africa, and America. The final su- 
premacy of England was due to the fact that she succeeded in }\ 
developing and maintaining the most efficient system of communi- |, 
cation between her home ports and the outlying parts of the world. 
The advantage gained over her competitors in the early part of the 
nineteenth century was greatly accentuated when new forms of 
communication and transportation were introduced. England led 
the way in the extension of the new agencies of communication. 
She not only developed the greatest merchant marine and navy to 
protect it, but she laid most of the cables of the world and built or 
financed most of the ports and railroads outside of Europe and the 
United States. Through her efficient system of communication, 
therefore, she learned more quickly than any other nation how to 
utilize the undeveloped parts of the world for the benefit of her 
own people. This concentration of the main arteries of world 
communication in the little island in the North Sea has given to it 


* Studies in Empire and Trade (Longmans, Green & Co., 1923), p. 59. 
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a dominance in international commerce that is very similar to the 
doniinance of the business center of the modern city with respect 
to the local integrated districts. During the last fifty years Eng- 
land has become the business center of Europe and America with 
reference to much of the trade and commerce with Asia, Africa, 
and the islands of the sea. 


COMMUNICATION VERSUS TRANSPORTATION 


Prior to the middle of the nineteenth century, communication 
and transportation were practically synonymous terms. Intelli- 
gence was transmitted by the same agencies as commodities and 
people; but the introduction of the telegraph, telephone, and wire- 
less forms of communication has completely changed the situation 
and produced revolutionary results in spatial reorganization. The 
first effect of this divergence in the rate of speed in the transmis- 
sion of ideas and objects was to make for centralization of control 
\and decentralization of operation. The function of management 
and direction is tending to become spatially removed from that of 
operation or application. Under the new order of communication, 
| planning and direction of business or government can be more effi- 
ciently executed at the radial points of communication than at the 
locus of the activity itself. This has introduced two important 
trends with reference to spatial pattern. In the first place, it is cre- 
ating a decentralization of indus.:ial and commercial activities to 
an extent quite impossible at a time when intelligence was con- 
veyed at the same rate of speed as physical objects. Industries and 
other business enterprises may now be located at great distances 
from the source of their management and control. This is illus- 
trated by the tendency of European and American firms to estab- 
lish plants in India, China, and other parts of the world where 
conditions warrant 
In the second place, the tendency toward concentratien-ef in- 
telligence has given to the centers of our cities an importance or 
dominance quite unknown in the past. It is the exchange, the office 
building, the transportation and communication establishments, 


* Over half of the cotton mills in China are foreign owned. See Chinese Eco- 
nomic Monthly, February, 1926. 
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rather than the retail business institutions, that differentiate the 
centers of our cities from all other parts. In other words, the city’s 
center or area of dominance is where the intelligence is received 
and transmitted, where brains and ability concentrate, where the 
community is most alive. 

This centralization of intelligence and control resulting from 
the annihilation of space by modern means of communication has 
given to individual cities or chains of cities specialized réles as col- | 
lectors amd=distributors of different kinds of information. The 
great produce and financial exchanges centralize in Strategic cities 
or groups of cities and thereby create primary and secondary cen- 
ters of dominance with respect to the differentiated functions. For 
instance, Chicago, Winnipeg, and Liverpool far outdistance all 
other cities of the world in dealing in futures in wheat; while New 
York, New Orleans, and Liverpool are the dominant trio that deal 
with futures in cotton. Similarly, London and New York are the 
world’s financial centers. 

The extension of the market made possible by modern com- 
munication is producing regional specialization of production, and 
therefore territorial integration, to a degree unknown in the past. 
The modern world is integrated through information collected and 
distributed from fixed centers of dominance. However, as intelli- 
gence becomes centralized and co-ordinated, commodities are ex- 
changed on more direct or geometrical lines. The old forms of rok AS 
entrepot trade are gradually giving way to direct trade, the route AVY 
of which is determined by cost-time factors.’ 


IMPORTS IN THOUSANDS OF POUNDS WEIGHT 


Crude tin: 
From United Kingdom 25,014 
Rubber: 
From British East Indies 8,315 462,112 
From Dutch East Indies 133 112,305 


* The following figures (Report of Committee on Industry and Trade-Survey 
of Overseas Markets, H. M. Stationery Office, London, 1926, p. 452) relating to two 
commodities of some importance to United States import trade indicate the extent to 
which direct trade is superseding entrepét trade: 
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Many impediments of a primitive nature still serve as lim- 
iting factors to the most direct or geometrical exchange of com- 
modities. Regional boundaries, differences in language, customs, 
monetary systems, weights and measures, business ethics, etc., 
serve as barriers to the most efficient utilization of world-resources. 
Standardization is essential for free and unimpeded regional co- 
ordination. A vast amount of standardization has been achieved 
within the limits of national boundaries, but the primitive character 
of the world is still amply demonstrated with reference to interna- 
tional movement.* Nor need we go to the backward parts of Asia 
to find examples of primitive barriers that stand in the way of eco- 
nomic progress. Europe, with its twenty-six political boundaries, 
with its score of different languages or dialects, its regional jeal- 
ousies and cultural differences, furnishes ample evidence of how 
sentiment overrides interest as a factor in spatial pattern. 


DOMINANCE AND THE FRONTIER 


The concept “dominance” suggests a center and a margin of 
activity, an inner locus and an outer periphery. /In a world that is 
not yet closed there are areas that are just coming under the influ- 
ence of the great society pattern and areas that still lie outside the 
sphere of dominance. The marginal regions that are in process of 
development or reorganization are commonly known as frontiers. 

There are many types of frontiers. They may b- grouped, 
however, into three general classes according to the nature of their 
economic relation to the centérs of dominance.° First there is the 
trade Trontier, characterized for the nost part by the exchange of 
primary srimary products for manufactured goods. This has been the rela- 
tion of th. far-flung parts of the British Empire to the mother- 

* China is the example par excellence of how the lack of standardization im- 
pedes the economic and political reorganization of the country. Local likin charges 
(in Shansi province there are twenty-two stations where likin dues are collected) 
impede the free movement of goods. Lack of standardization with reference to 
money, weights and measures, and quality of goods makes exchange almost impos- 
sible. 

* Omitting the consideration of the settlement and the more recent amusement- 


center types of frontiers. These do not have as pronounced a relation to specific cen- 
ters of dominance as the three classes discussed. 
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country. It is the relation of regions of agriculture everywhere to 
those of manufacturing. Second, there is the yanvation type of 
frontier, a species of the first class, but sufficiently different to 
merit separate consideration. The plantation frontier is usually 
located in or near the tropical zone. It implies large-scale finance 
and organization and an abundance of cheap labor supplied by 
subject peoples. Typical examples of the plantation frontier are 
found in Cuba, Jamaica, Hawaii, Malaya, the Dutch East Indies, 
Assam, and Ceylon. The third type of frontier may be designated | 
as the industrial frontier. This is the most recent development in ~ 
the expansion of Western dominance. It implies the introduction of 
machine industry under outside finance and management into the 
less industrialized parts of the world, as for instance, the recent 
invasion of European and American factories into China, India, 
Latin America, and Canada. 

Whatever the nature of the modern frontier, it is usually more 
intimately connected with its distant centers of dominance than | 
with its local hinterland. The Western world has established its 
outposts along the.water rims of the backward continents and 
islands of the sea. Lines of transportation and communication con- 
nect the frontier with the foreign centers of control. Docks, go- 
downs, banks, office buildings are constructed as the essential 
mechanisms of control. The coast cities of China, Malaya, and 
India wear these European masks which give the visitor the im- 
pression that he is traveling along the shores of Europe or America. 
A short distance from the water front, however, he discovers the 
“native” city with its pristine organization and form, apparently 
unaffected, although not actually so, by the foreign invasion. 

Modern dominance penetrates new parts of the world in catas- , 
trophic fashion; that is, large-scale industry or business breaks ( 
into undeveloped or differently developed parts of the world in a \ 
sudden and mature form. It is only the large organization that can 
afford to invade new parts of the world. Consequently the invasion 
comes, not as a slow growth, but as a sudden burst of power pro- 
ducing revolutionary effects upon the space and sustenance rela- 
tions of the indigenous inhabitants. 
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DOMINANCE AND THE ECOLOGICAL REORGANIZATION OF THE 
FRONTIER 


As soon as an area comes under the dominance of Western 
centers it undergoes profound changes in the spatial and occupa- 
tional distribution of its population. Western forms of communi- 
cation—railroads, highways, motor cars, cables, telegraphs, and 
telephones—are gradually introduced and effect a new scale of 

| spatial distance, which, in turn, makes for a redistribution of the 

| population. All Oriental cities which have been subjected to West- 

j  éffrinfluence have commenced a redistribution of population and 

an inauguration of a new spatial pattern of communal structure 

‘ . similar to that of Western cities. The household and domestic in- 

“ dustries gradually yield to the competition of the factory and the 

cheaper imported merchandise. The family structure disintegrates 

as division of labor and separation of work from residence redis- 

tributes the familial group. The population of the city tends to 

) become redistributed on the basis of economic status and occupa- 

| tional interest. Surrounding villages deteriorate as their young 
men and women are drawn into the city workshops.”*° 

In plantation frontiers the reorganization is different but quite 
as pronounced. In the first place, the region changes from its sim- 
ple self-sustaining agricultural form to to a condition of high speci iali- 
zatioy in the production of g product ¥ which is consumed in other 
parts of the world. The indigenous population usually participates 
but slightly in the new economy. They are universally branded by 
the invading foreigner as unambiiious, shiftless, and lazy. Conse- 
quently outside labor is imported from the most practical source 
of supply, which in most cases is India or China. In the first half of 
the nineteenth century such labor was imported as slaves; later, as 

"PPindenture but now for the most part under government supervi- 

% y» sion. The imported racial groups, under the pressure of competi- 
tion, gradually assume racial division of labor, as for example in 

the rubber plantations of Malaya and the sugar plantations of 

Cuba and Hawaii. The agricultural specialization of the region, 
whether in tea, rubber, sugar, or tobacco, places the entire area in 


* The industrial cities of Japan recruit girls from the villages to work in the 
textile factories; while those of China and India for the most part select men. 
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a relation of interdependence with other parts of the world. Its 
prosperity rises and falls in accordance with the rise and fall of Sef 
world-price for the product which it produces.“ Regional competi- 
tion tends to produce cycles of agricultural specialization. For in- 
stance, the island of Ceylon first specialized in spices, then in cof- 
fee, then in tea, and now rubber is tending to become the leading 
product for export. 

Perhaps the most significant thing about the plantation fron- 
tier is the mobile character of the population. Both the labor and ) 
the management consi ior as a place of temporary 
domicile where money is to be made as rapidly as possible to 
enable early retirement to the homeland. The effect of this is that 
most of the wealth produced in the district is consumed elsewhere, 
with the result that improvements in the way of roads, homes 
schools, and other institutions are developed only to meet tem 
rary needs. 


DOMINANCE AND SETTLEMENT 


In the course of time most frontiers grow up. They pass from 
a pioneer to a settled condition, and in turn become new centers of 


dominance creating other frontiers. During the first half of the 
nineteenth century most of the world was a frontier region to the 
centers of dominance in Western Europe. It was an open world 
which could be exploited by Europe as rapidly as the agencies of 
communication could be extended. England, especially, took ad- 
vantage of this situation. Her superior technique of communica- 
tion enabled her to import raw materials from the ends of the earth 
and ship back manufactured products to the frontier settlements. 
In this way she learned how to sustain a population far in excess of 
the limits of her local food supply.** 

But this pioneering stage is rapidly passing. Many of the old 
frontier regions, including this country, have become manufactur- 
ing centers, supplying most of their own needs and at the same 
time seeking outside markets for their surplus products. This in- 
dustrialization process tends to develop first in the manufacture of 

“In 1922 the price of rubber in Malaya fell to less than 7d. per pound, but by 
1926 the price had increased to 2s. 6d. per pound. 

” England imports 70 per cent of her cereals and 50 per cent of her meat. 
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the staples of general consumption, such as coarse textiles, shoes, 
etc., then advances to the production of the finer and more spe- 
cialized articles for which the local resources are peculiarly suited. 
This tendency toward frontier industrialization has hit the pi- 
oneer centers of Europe, especially England. Her leading export 
industries, coal, steel, and iron products, shipbuilding and textiles, 
are all in a condition of chronic depression. 

Similarly, the Western trade frontiers established in the port 
cities of the Orient are passing from a pioneer to a settled condition 
which is resulting in displacement of European population and 
services. Early trading with India, China, and Japan developed by 
the establishment of foreign colonies at the crucial points of trade 
advantage. The colonies were composed of the foreign managerial 
and clerical service required to carry on trade relations with peo- 
ples that had neither the knowledge nor the machinery for dealing 
with Western countriesf# As years passed, however, the people of 
the East have gradually learned the white man’s technique and 
scheme of organization, with the result that there is a tendency to 
take over many of the services previously usurped by foreigners. 
The people of the Orient are gradually learning that they can run 
their own machinery with reference to importing and exporting, 
and the white foreigner is being considered an unnecessary and un- 
desirable competitor. 

Japan has made the greatest advance in this regard. She has 
practically eliminated all unnecessary foreign business enterprises. 
Despite her increasing contact with the Western world, her white 
population shows a tendency to decline rather than increase.” 


Up to about thirty years ago, Japan’s foreign trade was almost entirely 
carried on from the old treaty ports by foreign (non-Japanese) merchants, who 
imported such goods as Japan required and exported her products. These for- 
eigners, most of whom were British, by their knowledge of foreign markets, 
helped to develop and extend her trade, and Japan’s commercial prosperity was 
in no small degree due to these pioneers. Later the question of “direct trade,” 
as it was called, acquired great importance and Japanese commercial policy 
consisted principally in assisting the formation of a few Japanese firms who, 
with the indirect support of the government, would be in a position to compete 
successfully with the foreign firms. Gradually, however, with the success which 


* The foreign population of Tokio was 3,562 in 190¢ and only 2,051 in 1922. 
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attended her efforts at home, came a desire to extend her operations abroad; 
and now the large Japanese firms have ramifications all over the world, and, in 
addition to fostering the trade of their own country, they develop trade be- 
tween countries in which Japan is not directly interested.'* 

The same condition is developing in the port cities of China, although at 
the present time the process is retarded on account of political instability. But 
many Chinese are quite conscious of the inutility of the foreign merchant who 
is performing a service and reaping a reward which might as well be in the 
hands of the Chinese. Practically the whole of China’s foreign trade has in the 
past been handled in China by foreign (non-Chinese) merchant firms, amongst 
whom there is a preponderance of those of British nationality; but in quite re- 
cent years there has been an increasing tendency on the part of Chinese mer- 
chants to enter into direct relations »**h manufacturers and exporters in for- 
eign countries.15 

This is the cause of much of the trouble in India and Egypt. 
However, in addition to the economic competition in these coun- 
tries there is the political competition as well. Much of the anti- 
government attitude of the educated classes in India and Egypt is 
due to the difficulty in securing jobs. The only desirable white- 
collar positions are those associated with the government and are 
now held by the British. 


Undoubtedly in the course of time the countries of the Orient 
will carry on their trade with the rest of the world in much the 
same way as the countries of Europe carry on trade with one an- 
other today. That is, each country will develop its own machinery 
with reference to finance and exchange so as to trade with as little 
loss to itself as possible. 


TRANSFORMATION OF FOREIGN TRADING IN TIENTSIN 


During the past few years the number of trading firms has multiplied con- 
siderably, and naturally competition amongst them is extremely keen. Where- 
as a decade ago a few established hongs, doing business with heavy overhead 
expenses, manned with large staffs, and content with only large profits, had the 
trade of the port very much to themselves, they are now confronted with the 
competition of smaller firms that have sprung up recently. These latter firms 
have small overhead expenses and are content with a small margin of profit. 
Therefore, although the volume of the trade has increased, profits have de- 
creased on account of the keen competition amongst firms. Of great impor- 


“ Report of Committee on Industry and Trade-Survey of Overseas Markets 
(1926), p. 412. 
* Ibid., p. 396. 
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tance is the rise of the Chinese capitalised firm carrying on business along for- 
eign lines. These concerns do business directly with agencies abroad and thus 
eliminate “foreign middlemen”; they are naturally favourably situated for do- 


ing upcountry trade.*° 


The plantation type of frontier is the most difficult to wrench 
from foreign control. This is because of the large amount of capi- 
tal involved and because the market is in the Western World. 
Even here, however, Western authority is beginning to lose its con- 
trol. Many of the sugar plantations of Java and the East Indies 
are now under Javanese ownership and management. And the 
Chinese of Malaya, although slow to adopt corporate forms of busi- 
ness organization, are gradually getting control of an increasing 
proportion of the rubber plantations, not to mention their present 
monopoly of the tin and canning industries. Likewise, a consider- 
able percentage of the tea and rubber plantations of Ceylon are 
now in the hands of the Sinhalese, and the textile mills of Bom- 
bay are practically a monopoly of the Parsees. 


NEW CENTERS OF DOMINANCE 


The world’s centers of gravity are always in process of change. 
Old centers lose their relative importance as new factors enter to 
disturb the equilibrium. Some of these factors are temporary and 
accidental; others are associated with permanent trends. The 
world is gradually becoming a closed area. The pioneer conditions 
which gave economic unity to the British Empire are rapidly pass- 
ing. /New centers of dominance are arising and producing new 
combinations of regional interdependence which are often quite at 
variance with the existing political structure. 


*“Tientsin Customs Report, 1925,” Chinese Economic Bulletin, October 9, 
1926. 
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POPULATION AREAS AND PHYSIOGRAPHIC REs3sIONS 
IN CANADA : 


Cc. A. DAWSON 
McGill University 


ABSTRACT 


The conjunction of topography, transportation, and natural resources detér- 
mines the divisions of labor and population selection. Canada has four populated 
physiographic areas, and of these the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Valley region has 
been central in the development and population of Canada. The chief topographic 
barrier in this expansion has been the Laurentian Shield, crossed only by railroads at 
high cost in construction and operation. The western section of the central area is 
isolated from the maritimes by intervening cultural and physical barriers. In Cana- 
dian expansion the central area has played the dominant réle economically, politi- 
cally, and socially in the system of centralized decentralization. The social structures 
of these physiographic regions are interdependent, but also distinctly different from 
each other. This latter indicates that the social distances between these areas of set- 
tlement are relatively great. 


The nucleus of population has its basis in the most accessible 
portion of a given physiographic area. From there it spreads along 
lines of least resistance to the surrounding hinterland. Eventually 
there emerges a characteristic distribution of social institutions and 
population elements for that area. The topographical features de- 
termine the main lines of transportation and communication. The 
conjunction of transportation routes and natural resources deter- 
mines in the long run the division of labor. The divisions of labor 
are active agents in population selection and are in turn accentu- 
ated by population concentration. This is the bare ecological skele- 
ton on which is laid the culture of an area. 

A physiographic area is important to the sociologist in so far as 
it plays a réle in determining social distances. 


I, PHYSIOGRAPHIC AREAS IN CANADA 


There are four clearly marked areas of settlement in Canada, 
and these areas are separated by barriers only relatively over.ome 
by bands of steel. 
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I. THE CENTRAL AREA 

The central area, of which the Great Lakes—St. Lawrence sys- 
tem is “heart and highway,” has always been the pivotal center of 
population expansion in Canada. It includes the agricultural land 
of Quebec and Ontario, which is almost continuous except that it is 
separated at Kingston, near the outlet of Lake Ontario, by a point 
of the Laurentian Plateau which forms the Thousand Islands in 
the St. Lawrence and juts down into New York State. The Lauren- 
tian Highland or Canadian Shield forms the western and northern 
boundaries. The Shield runs from the southern shore of Georgian 
Bay io the eastern end of Lake Ontario. From this point it runs 
back to Ottawa and then parallels the St. Lawrence river, leaving 
a lowland of from one hundred to a few miles wide. It is bounded 
on the south by lakes Erie and Ontario and part of the St. Law- 
rence River. For some distance there is no natural boundary be- 
tween Canada and the United States, and easy connections are 
made between valleys of the Richelieu and Hudson rivers. From 
this valley region the area is bounded on the south and east by the 
Appalachian Mountains, which meet the Laurentian Plateau at 
Quebec, the fortress key to this area from the sea. 


2. THE MARITIMES 

The maritime area is cut off from the central area by the north- 
ward thrust of the Appalachian Mountains, which cover south- 
eastern Quebec, northern New Brunswick, and Maine. Maine ac- 
centuates the natural boundary by jutting up between Quebec and 
New Brunswick. Physiographically, the Maritimes are a part of 
the New England maritime region—a continuation of the New 
England seaboard extending out sharply into the Atlantic Ocean— 
and thus they give the northern part of this region a very extensive 
coast line. Prince Edward Island is severed from the mainland by 
nine miles of water. Cape Breton is an island, and Nova Scotia al- 
most an island. New Brunswick only is an integral part of the 
mainland. This maritime region was treated by the early French 
Canadians as an outpost guarding Canada’s gateway. While inde- 
pendent of the central area, it shared in the expansive development 
of New England until the tariff barrier of 1864 isolated it econom- 
ically from the United States, as it was isolated by nature from 
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Central Canada. Since then it has been developed subsidiary to 
the Great Lakes—St. Lawrence region. Its location is still a strate- 
gic outpost, and this region has the winter ports of Canada on the 
Atlantic coast. It was the borderland of French and Eng‘ish land 
settlement. It is still an economic and social borderland and cuffers 
from borderland isolation. 


3. THE WESTERN PLAINS 


The Laurentian Shield, a great wedge covering 2,000,000 
square miles, more than half of Canada, separates the central area 
from the western plains and also gives these plains their north- 
eastern boundary. These plains are bounded on the west by the 
Rocky Mountains. There is only an artificial political barrier sep- 
arating these Canadian plains from a similar physiographic region 
in the United States. 


4. THE PACIFIC COAST OR CORDILLERAN MOUNTAIN REGION 


The province of British Columbia and the western edge of 
Alberta appear a sea of mountains, extending westward to the 


Pacific Ocean and including the coastal islands. As on the prairies, 
only an artificial boundary line separates British Columbia from 
the coastal states. 

It is readily seen that Canada is a country of far more marked 
physiographic regions than the United States; and one would ex- 
pect a dissimilarity in population groupings and culture in these 
varied areas. 


II. THE SETTLEMENT PROCESS 
I. THE FRENCH SETTLEMENT OF THE ST. LAWRENCE 


The French began their overseas expansion in Canada, and 
they entered the continent at the point of its greatest width. But 
they entered it at its most accessible point from the east—the valley 
of the St. Lawrence and Great Lakes system, which extends 2,000 
miles inland to the heart of North America and almost touches the 
valley of the Mississippi. It was their purpose to consolidate this 
great inland empire—not to found a home, but to extend the sway 
of their king. It was an imperial policy rigidly carried out. 
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The region had two outstanding resources at that time, agri- 
culture and fur-trading. The latter was the staple upon which was 
placed the chief emphasis. Colonists were necessary to imperial 
expansion and the exploitation of the fur trade. Agriculture was a 
necessary base both for empire and for exploitation. Missionaries 
accommodated the Indians to the French in the development of 
the fur trade and the protection of the settlements. The fisheries in 
the maritime region gave scant and scattered settlements and were 
relatively unimportant from the point of view of settlement, since 
the fishermen had their chief market in Europe and were domiciled 
in European communities. 

The first settlements of Canada were fort settlements and the 
land settlements close by necessary for their sustenance. These 
latter were in proximity to protection and spread along the rivers 
and seaboard from the points of fortification as security became 
established. The chief fortress, Quebec, at the point where the 
Laurentian Plateau almost joins the upper end of the Appalachi- 
ans, was the key to the St. Lawrence. Louisburg was the outpost 
fortress in Cape Breton Island. Canada, physiographically, had 
the best of roads by river and lake, but beyond these the land was 
penetrated with difficulty. Thus the Canada of these early days 
was colonized in lines of settlement along the water’s edge, called 
cétes: 

Along the alluvial banks of the St. Lawrence and its tributaries they 
cleared 2 or 3 strips of land, and established a series of continuous villages, 
which gave the country the appearance of a never-ending street. In this state 
of things the mass of the country exhibited in the new world the characteristics 
of the peasantry of Europe. Society was dense and the evils from density were 
not unknown Under such circumstances a race of men habituated to 
incessant labor, and unskilled agriculture, fond of social enjoyments, congre- 
gated together in rural communities.* 

Along these river highways Taion established a type of feudal- 
ism to aid colonization and assure sociai control. The buildings of 
the seignory were the “mansion”—usually a log house, a fort, 
chapel, and mill. Sometimes the mill and the fort were one. The 
dwellings lined the shore. The subdiv-sion of holdings to take care 
of increasing population gave narrow frontage on the river. Talon 


* Egerton, Historical Geography, I, 56. 
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attempted to lay out model villages back from the river in which 
were located the blacksmith, carpenter, mason, and shoemaker; 
but this example was not followed because it did not conform to the 
dominant type of the area. And with the exception of Talon’s 
model villages, “one could have seen nearly every house in Canada 
by paddling along the St. Lawrence” and its tributaries.’ 

But the nature of the fur trade, which provided the chief mar- 
ket staple of the area, bred another type of colonist, the voyageurs 
or coureurs de bois. It mobilized the restless elements of the com- 
munity, who roamed at will and were partially Indianized. This 
wander strain produced by fur-trading seriously limited the extent 
of the settled population. There was a population of 65,000 in the 
St. Lawrence Valley in 1759 when this area became a British col- 
ony. The French population had increased to 90,000 in 1775 and 
113,000 in 1784. It now is two and one half millions. 


2. THE ENTRY OF ENGLISH POPULATION TO THE CENTRAL AREA 

During the French régime, Montreal and Quebec had become 
important as centers of trade and protection. To these centers and 
Three Rivers the fur-traders brought their wares, and they were 
the points of distribution for the few articles of consumption which 
came from the outside world. Montreal was the center of the up- 
per and lower St. Lawrence valleys at the point where the Ottawa 
Valley joins the St. Lawrence and near where the valley of the 
Richelieu and Lake Champlain opens into the St. Lawrence. It 
was a focal center of transportation and the fur trade; and it was 
destined to become the Canadian metropolis with its constellation 
of subsidiary cities in the St. Lawrence, Ottawa, and Richelieu 
valleys. 

With the coming of the English, many of the nobles who gave 
civil and business leadership to the colony went to France, leaving 
Canada with a leadership which was largely ecclesiastical. This 
was especially true of Montreal, which was ecclesiastically founded 
and where the clerical and religious orders were very strong. The 
commercial leadership soon passed into English hands in Mon- 
treal, where it has remained, and where this group forms only one- 
fifth of the population of the province of Quebec. 

* Bolton and Marshall, Colonization of North America, p. 92. 
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The settlement of the Niagara peninsula, or the upper portion 
of this fertile eastern plain, took place under the British. There 
was a line of forts to the Mississippi, outposts of the French quest 
for empire. There was no land settlement beyond the Ottawa 
River Valley. But along the upper St. Lawrence, and particularly 
in that section lying south of a line drawn from Georgian Bay to 
Kingston, lay the most fertile agricultural region in Canada. This 
the French had not penetrated. It lay back from the water, and 
they were unwilling to leave the cétes of the St. Lawrence and its 
tributaries at that time. However, this land in Ontario was fitted 
by nature as the next area of intensive settlement in this central 
region. 

Furthermore, the strengthening of the ruling minority in Cana- 
da was an essential element in land-settlement policy. It was col- 
onized partly by water, but more by land, as it lay deep back from 
the water. This meant a road-building policy on the part of the 
earlier governors. Some of them attempted roads in true Roman 
fashion and contemplated settlements with a military nucleus in 
the spirit of the ancient Romans. Colonists were induced to settle 


along these roads and beyond them. Some of them were demobi- 
lized soldiers. But many more were United Empire Loyalists who 
left the United States after 1783. The Canadian governors actively 
promoted and subsidized colonization until this whole section was 
cleared of its forests and took on the aspect of a settled area. 


3. CENTRALIZATION AND DECENTRALIZATION IN LAND SETTLEMENT 

This central area, by virtue of its position, natural facilities 
for transportation, and a rich agricultural base, has been pivotal in 
the population expansion to other physiographic areas in Canada. 
Its own population could only become highly concentrated as some 
of its surplus farm population moved into new regions and de- 
manded from this central area manufactured products, marketing, 
transportation, finance, and other specialized services. 

This fertile eastern plain in an era of mixed farming expanded 
to the edges of the Laurentian Plateau looking northward, which 
kept expansion either east of Georgian Bay or westward by the 
natural route to the valley of the Mississippi. Many Canadians 
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took this route, and it was estimated that one-third of the Cana- 
dian population lived in the United States at the end of the nine- 
teenth century; but this lost population, hidden behind tariff bar- 
riers, extended the local market for American industry while it 
added nothing to the development of the industry and commerce 
needed to intensify settlement in the central area. 

Some of the population increase did penetrate sparsely into the 
Laurentian Plateau to the north and west. The agriculturist fol- 
lowed the lumberman or miner, who provided a local market. But 
when the lumberman moved on to new areas of exploitation, these 
“fringe” settlements were stranded. Furthermore, deforestation in 
this area removed the soils in a short time. As Professor W. A. 
McIntosh has pointed out, 

A glance at the density of population in Ontario and Quebec would reveal 
how closely the settlement has followed the southern boundary of the Lauren- 
tian Plateau. Densities of from 50 to 75 people to the square mile quickly fade 
at the Laurentian boundaries and rapidly decline to densities of less than one 
to the square mile. In old Ontario, at least, the Laurentian borderlands, where 
agriculture has been tried and not supported by mining communities, are areas 
of declining population. An inverse natural selection has set in, leaving fre- 
quently the most shiftless and incompetent elements of the population behind, 
and growing isolation has brought social conditions which make the territory a 
notorious rural slum. For a period of twenty-five years the attempt of agricul- 
ture to move into the Laurentian country of Ontario has failed wretchedly with 
lamentable social costs.* 


Meanwhile there had been a rapid movement of the frontier 
westward in the United States. The great staples, cotton and to- 
bacco, gave a market and an impetus to the early industrial and 
commercial region in the United States. These staples enabled the 
industrial East to organize its resources and its markets, by means 
of which population moved into the great central and western 
plains, where were the arrowpoints of New France, whose skeleton 
domain was on the natural highway to this great produgtive region. 

Canada had lumber and agriculture to put on the world-mar- 
ket in the midst of keen competition from regions just as favored. 
She had as yet no great staples like cotton. That great staple, 


*“The Laurentian Plateau in Canadian Economic Development,” Economic Ge- 
ography, Il, No. 4, 541. 
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wheat, was a vaguely suspected potential of the Canadian western 
plains, with no way to them except through the United States; for 
the uncrossed Laurentian highlands formed a rocky barrier of 
1,500 miles. Obviously this barrier could be crossed only by rail- 
road, but it was a difficult and expensive undertaking to build and 
operate a railway through such a long stretch of rough and unin- 
habited country with no local traffic. In the United States the 
| railroad center is Chicago, but the Laurentian Plateau has thrown 
the Canadian center 1,000 miles east, and has made it Montreal. 
The natural railway route lay to the south of the Great Lakes; yet, 
for political reasons, the C.P.R., at great cost in money and west- 
ern land ceded to the company, was eventually built across the 
Great Shield. Two other transcontinental lines crossed this bar- 
rier, but they had to be taken over eventually by the government 
and incorporated into what is now known as the Canadian Na- 
tional Railway system. Just previous to this a line from St. Paul to 
Winnipeg was completed. A period of financial depression fol- 
lowed the completion of the C.P.R.; but from the close of the nine- 
teenth century till the war period the West was being peopled from 
the East and by immigrants from the United States and overseas. 
We note that in the settlement of the Canadian western plains 
natural lines of communication were not followed within the West 
and in getting to the West. In the East, population came before 
railroads, and for the most part before roads. In the West, rail- 
roads came first and population second. A small population had 
trickled up the Red River Valley and had moved westward along 
the valleys of the Assiniboia and Saskatchewan. But their prod- 
ucts had no outlet; their numbers were few. By the mechanisms 
of the gridiron survey and the railroad, topography was taken into 
account not at all in this relatively level region. The people were 
set down in rectangular administrative areas, except for the few 
sparse settlements of pre-railroad days. The few earlier inhabit- 
ants followed the buffalo trails that the Indians had used. How- 
ever, in the day of the railroad and survey, with few obstacles to 
road-building, the early trails were plowed up and obliterated. 
Except for the preservation of such historic routes as the Fort 
Qu’Appelle and Duck Lake Trail or the Battleford and Fort Ed- 
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monton Trail, the modern traveler follows the surveyers’ stakes. 
Today the plains are inhabited by 2,000,000 people. 

The central economic interest is grain—dominantly wheat, 
which yields 400,000,000 bushels a year. This region is the most 
specialized farming section in Canada. 


Among Canadian field crops wheat stands first. No other natural product, 
whether of agricultural, forest, mineral, or marine origin, has exercised such 
vitalizing influence upon the economic life of Canada in recent years. Wheat 
has been the most powerful factor in attracting population and capital to the 
Dominion, in bringing virgin areas under cultivation, in widening the market 
for domestic manufacturing, mining and other industries, in building up the vol- 
ume and value of the export trade, and in creating the purchasing power neces- 
sary to finance Canada’s heavy imports of textiles, iron, steel, sugar, coal and 
other essentials Wheat built practically the whole economic structure 
of the Prairie Provinces, and the effects of the development of those provinces 
have penetrated almost every phase of industry and commerce throughout the 
Dominion.* 


The fringe settlements of ranching have been forced back into the 
dry areas, and some of these are being brought under field crops 
through irrigation projects. 

This is a region of machine farming, but it manufactures 
neither its machinery nor its other articles of consumption. There 
is little manufacturing in Winnipeg, the chief city at the eastern 
edge of the great plains. It is the chief center of production and 
consumption distribution. For these services the other cities of the 
plains form, with Winnipeg, an ecological constellation for the 
area. 

The effects of this expansion on the central area are evident in 
an industrial and commercial expansion, a marked trend toward 
intensive farming of the dairy type, and a correlated concentration 
of population. In this region there are two constellations of cities: 
(1) one with Montreal at its head, (2) and the other with Toronto 
in a similar position. Montreal has the advantage of being at the 
head of deep-water navigation and the railway center of the trans- 
continental lines. It is the head of the extractive industrial section 
of this area and is looked upon as the financial center of Canada. 


“Canada: Natural Resources and Commerce (Department of the Interior, Ot- 
tawa, 1923). 
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This latter position is partially shared with Toronto. Toronto had 
a great stimulus to its industrial development before the advent of 
power, because of its proximity on Lake Ontario to the Pennsyl- 
vania coal fields. It is the chief center of the Canadian-American 
market by virtue of its southern location and its nearness to Ameri- 
can canals and railroad lines. This section leads in the manufac- 
ture of finished products. There are produced the tools and ma- 
chinery used in Western Canada and elsewhere. The provinces of 
Ontario and Quebec together possess 60 per cent of Canada’s pop- 
ulation and 8o per cent of the persons employed in manufacturing. 
The industrialization of the central area has been recently accel- 
erated by the exploitation of the two outstanding natural resources 
of the Laurentian barrier: power and pulp-wood. In the metro- 
politan economy Montreal and Toronto are the dominant factors 
in organizing finance, markets, transportation facilities, extensive 
divisions of labor, and other specialized services which only the 
highly centralized-decentralized region can offer. 


III, SOCIAL STRUCTURE IN RELATION TO PHYSIOGRAPHIC AREAS 
I. THE SOCIAL STRUCTURE OF THE CENTRAL AREA 

One major fact in social structure stands out in the central 
area: it is the bicultural. It has been settled by two language 
groups, French and English. The physical barrier is the narrowing 
of the area of fertility near the point of geographical division 
, between the two provinces. The French have been guaranteed con- 
— their language, separate education, civil law, and reli- 
gion. Their cultural solidarity has been consolidated by the physi- 
cal position of the province of Quebec. The northern Appalachian 
highlands cut it off from the English-speaking section of the mari- 
time provinces. To the northward is uninhabited Laurentia; to the 
south, Notre Dame Mountains and the southwestern sweep of the 
Appalachians. To the south, it is exposed only through the valley 
of Lake Champlain. To the west, topography has narrowed the 
region of contact. Thus the interplay of language and topography 

has given a relatively static culture pattern. 
The French have expanded continuously from their own geo- 
graphical base. To some extent their surplus population has moved 
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into clay-belt patches to the north. Extending down the southern 
bank of the St. Lawrence, they have turned to the south through 
two river valleys that cross Gaspé and have penetrated deep into 
northern New Brunswick. It would seem that they are destined to 
occupy this whole province, with the possible exception of St. John 
and its hinterland, the St. John River Valiey. They seem able to 
replace the English most readily on a farm that needs a larger 
family to make it a paying economic unit. When this farm is in 
proximity to lumbering, the process of racial replacement is made 
easier. A similar phenomenon may be noted in northern Ontario, 
where the French have followed the railroad and the lumberman 
westward into the Laurentian country. With the coming of south- 
ern transportation lines they have overflowed into the textile-mill 
region of the United States. The swarming of the hive has emanci- 
pated them from the river front, but their expansion has been 
largely continuous with their geographic base. This, and the fact 
that Quebec has received little or no immigration, are additional 
reasons why the melting-pot process has not taken place. 

In contrast to Quebec, Ontario was settled by somewhat di- 
verse cultural groups, namely, English, Scotch, Irish, immigrants 
from the United States, and Germans. With the exception of the 
latter, they spoke the same language, and to that language the 
Germans were assimilated. In its population elements were con- 
ditions making for mobility and changing social structure. In ad- 
dition to the diversity in population elements, settled Ontario was 
an area of social contact with neighbors of the same language. 
There was water communication and transportation across narrow 
and bridged rivers. This section was also near Pennsylvania coal, 
which gave an industrial impetus to this region in the era that pre- 
ceded the advent of electrical power. All these factors produced a 
constellation of cities with elaborate transportation connections 
that gave an urban culture pattern to the whole area and accentu- 
ated the social distance between Ontario and Quebec. By urban 
pattern is meant a social structure based on a marked division of 
labor and corresponding interest groups. Urbanization with the 
homogeneous racial group in Quebec has come so slowly that the 
parish communities have been able to adjust themselves and main- 
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tain a solidarity based on sentiment. Quebec, with greater power 
resources than any other province, is attracting much American 
capital for industrial development. This means further urban con- 
centration of population, and it will be interesting to see how far 
this makes for detachment and mobility in this group. 


2. THE SOCIAL STRUCTURE OF THE GREAT PLAINS 

This is an area of migration and immigration. It drew off the 
surplus population of Ontario and the Maritimes. With railroad 
transportation there, population growth, once started, continued 
with rapidity. A glance at a racial-origins map of the plains region 
with its segregated language groups reminds one of the rapid 
growth of city population that makes the city seem a patchwork of 
racial areas. As in all areas of rapid growth not due to natural in- 
crease, detachment is quite apparent. Here, in a region of new- 
comers with distances relatively great, an area of concerted action 
based on interest has become dominant. In this region concerted 
action is related to a single dominant interest—wheat-growing. 
The technique for producing and selling wheat has intensified 
this interest, and this technique has been transmitted through the 
pioneer newspapers in the language of the producers and through 
the university agricultural departments. 

Germane to this interest are the railroads and the banks ad- 
ministered from the central area. Nowhere in Canada, with the 
possible exception of British Columbia, does the railroad so ob- 
trude itself in the consciousness of a Canadian area of population. 
High freight rates have been charged against this area to make up 
for the expensive haul through the no-man’s-land of Laurentian 
highland, which haul is partly competitive with water transporta- 
tion and the American railroads. This area has felt that the rail- 
roads were getting from it more than was due. There has been a 
constant fight to revise rates downward, with considerable success. 
The trend of industrialization of British Columbia with its Pacific 
ports, always open, and the Panama Canal are reducing the con- 
trol of the central area. Also, the demand for a banking autonomy 
in the form of rural credits has been most aggressively sought by 
the prairie group. In parliament they are more solidly represented 
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than any other area except Quebec. This liberal-progressive bloc 
knows what it wants. 

In a region where farms are large and interspersed with private 
holdings there is the problem of isolation. Schools are often small 
— if at all possible—in certain parts. A partial reaction to this was 
the pattern of living in town or village and going out to the farm if 
the distance was not too great. This has been made more possible 
with the coming of the automobile. It has meant more social life, 
school and church privileges of a better type. But three-quarters 
of the people live in the open country. Back from the more settled 
districts the mission and the mounted police are prominent social 
institutions. 


3. THE MARITIMES 
Across the Appalachian barrier lie the Maritimes. Belonging to 
an economic unit outside Canada and separated from it so largely 
by the tariff regulations of the United States, other tariff regula- 
tions, and to some extent by freight rates favoring Central Canada, 
the Maritimes have been a border region most distinctly. Traffic 
has gone by them on two sides—down the St. Lawrence, and by 


the short route to Portland, which has made the latter practically 
a Canadian winter port. This has resulted in a Maritime unrest 
which called for investigation by a commission, whose report has 
just been tabled in the Canadian Parliament. 

This area has Seen a nursery for New England and Western 
Canada. Originally peopled from the same racial groups that set- 
tled in Ontario, it has for a long time had little or no immigration 
and has kad a very slight population growth. In a region in which 
agricultural soft spots are singularly separated by topography, and 
without particular urgency for a great increase in transportation 
facilities, the region has suffered from isolation within and with- 
out. Similarly, the fishing villages are isolated from each other by 
land configuration. The cultural barrier of French Quebec extends 
the social and physical distance that separates the people of the 
maritimes from the central area. 

The result has been a relatively static culture pattern based on 
locality and sentiment. The region, as far as it is self-conscious, is 
sensitive to a loss of status and lack of financial and political power 
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commensurate with the expansion of other sections of the Do- 
minion. 


IV. PHYSICAL AND SOCIAL DISTANCES IN RELATION TO 
PHYSIOGRAPHIC AREAS 

We have seen that these four major areas of land settlement 
are singularly separated from each other by topography and by 
closely related cultural factors which make social distances great. 
The outer areas are not well accommodated to the prestige and 
power of the central area. Perhaps the makers of Confederation 
foresaw some of these facts when they attempted to put under the 
federal government twice as many items as were retained by the 
provincial governments. 
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THE GHETTO 


LOUIS WIRTH 
University of Chicago 


ABSTRACT 


The ghetto, the modern Jewish immigrant settlement in the Western world, has 
arisen out of the medieval European urban institution by means of which the Jews 
were effectually separated from the rest of the population. It represents a case study 
in isolation and accommodation, and indicates the processes involved in the forma- 
tion and development of local communities in city life. The natural history of this 
institution shows that it developed as a gradual and undesigned adaptation to a 
strange habitat and culture, and its disintegration proceeds independent of legal en- 
actment. The Jews, in so far as they are a separate ethnic group, are a product of 
ghetto life, which accounts for the reappearance of the ghetto wherever Jews settle 
in large numbers. The modern ghetto in its location and structure is determined by 
the unique status of the Jew and by his traditions. His neighbors in the new world 
tend to be the same as in the old. Eastern ghettos differ from those of tae West in 
that the latter generally have as many local areas of settlement as there are waves of 
immigrants. As the Jew becomes conscious of his subordinate position in the ghetto 
he flees, but he is pursued by fellow-Jew until his new habitat assumes the atmos- 
phere of the ghetto itself. In the course of his migration, his personality changes as 
the culture of his group fuses with that of the larger world outside. 


I 

For the past five hundred years the Jewish settlements in the 
Western world have been known as ghettos. The modern ghetto, 
some evidence of which is found in every city of even moderate 
size, traces its ancestry back to the medieval European urban in- 
stitution by means of which the Jews were segregated from the 
rest of the population. In the East, until recently, the ghetto took 
the form of the “pale” of settlement, which represents a ghetto 
within a ghetto. The ghetto is no longer the place of officially 
regulated settlement of the Jews, but rather a local cultural area 
which has arisen quite informally. In the American cities the name 
“ghetto” applies particularly to those areas where the poorest and 
most backward groups of the Jewish population, usually the re- 
cently arrived immigrants, find their home. 

From the standpoint of the sociologist the ghetto as an institu- 
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tion is of interest first of all because it represents a prolonged case 
study in isolation. It may be regarded as a form of accommodation 
through which a minority has effectually been subordinated to a 
dominant group. The ghetto exhibits at least one historical form 
of dealing with a dissenting minority within a larger population, 
and as such has served as an instrument of control. At the same 
time the ghetto represents a form of toleration through which a 
modus vivendi is established between groups that are in conflict 
with each other on fundamental issues. Some of these functions 
are still served by the modern ghetto, which, in other respects, has 
a character quite distinct from that of the medieval institution. 
In Western Europe and America, however, it is of primary interest 
because it shows the actual processes of distribution and grouping 
of the population in urban communities. It indicates the ways in 
which cultural groups give expression to their heritages when 
transplanted to a strange habitat; it evidences the constant sifting 
and resifting that goes on in a population, the factors that are 
operative in assigning locations to each section, and the forces 
through which the community maintains its integrity and continu- 
ity. Finally, it demonstrates the subtle ways in which this cultural 
community is transformed by degrees until it blends with the 
larger community about it, meanwhile reappearing in various al- 
tered guises of its old and unmistakable atmosphere. 

This paper concerns itself, not with the history of the ghetto, 
but with its natural history. Viewed from this angle the study of 
the ghetto is likely to throw light on a number of related phenom- 
ena, such as the origin of segregated areas and the development of 
local communities in general; for, while the ghetto is, strictly 
speaking, a Jewish institution, there are forms of ghettos that con- 
cern not merely Jews. Our cities contain Little Sicilies, Little Po- 
lands, Chinatowns, and Black Belts. There are Bohemias and 
Hobohemias, slums and Gold Coasts, vice areas and Rialtos in 
every metropolitan community. The forces that underlie the for- 
mation and development of these areas bear a close resemblance 
to those at work in the ghetto. These forms of community life are 
likely to become more intelligible if we know something of the 
Jewish ghetto. 
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II 

The concentration of the Jews into segregated local areas in 
the medieval cities did not originate with any formal edict of 
church or state. The ghetto was not, as is sometimes mistakenly 
believed, the arbitrary creation of the authorities, designed to deal 
with an alien people. The ghetto was not the product of design on 
the part of anyone, but rather the unwitting crystallization of 
needs and practices rooted in the customs and heritages, religious 
and secular, of the Jews themselves. Long before it was made com- 
pulsory the Jews lived in separate parts of the cities in the Western 
lands of their own accord. The Jews drifted into separate cultural 
areas, not by external pressure or by deliberate design. The fac- 
tors that operated toward the founding of locally separated com- 
munities by the Jews are to be sought in the character of Jewish 
traditions, in the habits and customs, not only of the Jews them- 
selves, but of the medieval town-dweller in general. To the Jews 
the spatially separated and socially isolated community seemed to 
offer the best opportunity for following their religious precepts, 
their established ritual and diet, and the numerous functions which 
tied the individual to familial and communal institutions. In some 
instances it was the fear of the remainder of the population, no 
doubt, which induced them to seek each other’s company, or the 
ruler under whose protection they stood found it desirable, for pur- 
poses of revenue and control, to grant them a separate quarter. 
The general tenor of medieval life no doubt played an important 
réle, for it was customary for members of the same occupational 
group to live in the same locality, and the Jews, forming, as a 
whole, a separate vocational class and having a distinct economic 
status, were merely falling in line, therefore, with the framework 
of medieval society, in which everyone was tied to some locality, 
In addition, there were the numerous ties of kinship and acquain- 
tanceship which developed an esprit de corps as a significant factor 
in community life. There was the item of a common language, of 
community of ideas and interests, and the mere congeniality that 
arises even between strangers who, coming from the same locality, 
meet in a strange place. Finally, the segregation of the Jews in 
ghettos is identical in many respects with the development of seg- 
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regated areas in general. The tolerance that strange modes of life 
need and find in immigrant settlements, in Latin quarters, in vice 
districts, and in racial colonies is a powerful factor in the sifting of 
the urban population and its allocation in separate local areas 
where one obtains freedom from hostile criticism and the backing 
of a group of kindred spirits. 

Corresponding to the local separateness of the Jew from his 
Christian neighbors there is to be noted the functional separation 
of the two groups. Just as the world beyond the ghetto wall was 
external to the life within the ginetto, so the personal relationships 
between Jews and non-Jews were those of externality and utility. 
The Jews supplemented she economic complex of medieval Euro- 
pean life. They served a number of functions which the inhabit- 
ants of the town were incapable of exercising. The Jews were al- 
lowed to trade and engage in exchange, occupations which the 
church did not permit Christians to engage in. Besides, the Jews 
were valuable taxable property and could be relied on to furnish 
much-needed revenue. On the other hand, the Jews, too, regarded 
the Christian population as a means to an end, as a utility. The 
Christians could perform functions such as eating the hind quar- 
ter of beef, and could purchase the commodities that the Jews had 
for sale; they could borrow money from the Jew, and pay interest; 
they could perform innumerable services for him which he could 
not perform himself. In the rigid structure of medieval life the 
Jews found a strategic place. The attitude of the medieval church 
had coupled trade and finance with sin. The Jews were free from 
this taboo, which made the occupation of merchant and banker 
seem undesirable to the Christian population. The Christian 
churchmen were not troubled about the “perils of the Jewish soul,” 
for, so far as they knew, he had no soul to be saved. What made 
the trade relation possible, however, was not merely the fact that 
it was mutually advantageous, but the fact that trade relationships 
are possible when no other form of contact between two peoples 
can take place. The Jew, being a stranger, and belonging, as he 
did, to a separate and distinct class, was admirably fitted to be 
come the merchant and banker. He drifted to the towns and cities 
where trade was possible and profitable. Here he could utilize all 
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the distant contacts that he had developed in the course of his 
wandering. His attachment to the community at large was slight, 
and when necessity demanded it he could migrate to a locality 
where opportunities were greater. He owned no real property to 
which he was tied, nor was he the serf of a feudal lord. His mobil- 
ity in turn developed versatility. He saw opportunities in places 
where no native could see them. While the ghetto was never more 
than a temporary stopping-place, the Jew was never a hobo, for he 
had an aim, a destination, and his community went with him in his 
migrations. 

While the Jew’s contacts with the outside world were categori- 
cal and abstract, within his own community he was at home. Here 
he could relax from etiquette and formalism. His contacts with 
his fellow-Jews were warm, intimate, and free. Especially was this 
true of his family life, within the inner circle of which he received 
that appreciation and sympathetic understanding which the larger 
world could not offer. In his own community, which was based 
upon the solidarity of the families that -omposed it, he was a per- 
son with status. Whenever he returned from a journey to a distant 
market, or from his daily work, he came back to the family fold, 
there to be recreated and reaffirmed as a man and as a Jew. Even 
when he was far removed from his kin, he lived his real inner life 
in his dreams and hopes with them. He could converse with his 
own kind in that familiar tongue which the rest of the world could 
not understand. He was bound by common troubles, by numerous 
ceremonies and sentiments to his small group that lived its own 
life oblivious of the world beyond the confines of the ghetto. With- 
out the backing of his group, without the security that he enjoyed 
in his inner circle of friends and countrymen, life would have been 
intolerable. 

Through the instrumentality of the ghetto there gradually de- 
veloped that social distance which effectually isolated the Jew from 
the remainder of the population. These barriers did not completely 
inhibit contact, but they reduced it to the type of relationships 
which were of a secondary and formal nature. As these barriers 
crystallized and his life was lived more and more removed from 
the rest of the world, the solidarity of his own little community 
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was enhanced until it became strictly divorced from the larger 
world without. 

The forms of community life that had arisen naturally and 
spontaneously in the course of the attempt of the Jews to adapt 
themselves to their surroundings gradually became formalized in 
custom and precedent, and finally crystallized into legal enact- 
ment. What the Jews had sought as a privilege was soon to be im- 
posed upon them by law. As the Jews had come to occupy a more 
important position in medieval economy, and as the church at 
about the time of the Crusades became more militant, there set in a 
period of active regulation. The ghetto became compulsory. But 
the institution of the ghetto had by this time become firmly rooted 
in the habits and attitudes of the Jews. The historians of the 
ghetto are usually inclined to overemphasize the confining effect of 
the barriers that were set up around the Jew, and the provincial 
and stagnant character of ghetto existence. They forget that there 
was nevertheless a teeming life within the ghetto which was prob- 
ably more active than life outside. 

The laws that came to regulate the conduct of the Jews and 
Christians were merely the formal expressions of social distances 
that had already been ingrained in the people. While on the one 
hand the Jew was coming to be more and more a member of a 
class—an abstraction—on the other hand there persisted the ten- 
dency to react to him as a human being. The ghetto made the Jew 
self-conscious. Life in the ghetto was bearable only because there 
was a larger world outside, of which many Jews often got more 
than a passing glimpse. As a result they often lived on the fringe of 
two worlds. There was always some movement to get out of the 
ghetto on the part of those who were attracted by the wide world 
that lay beyond the horizon of the ghetto walls and who were 
cramped by the seemingly narrow life within. Sometimes a Jew 
would leave the ghetto and become converted; and sometimes 
these converts, broken and humiliated, would return to the ghetto 
to taste again of the warm, intimate, tribal life that was to be found 
nowhere but among their people. On such occasions the romance 
of the renegade would be told in the ghetto streets, and the whole 
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community would thereby be welded into a solid mass amid the 
solemn ceremonies by which the stray member was reincorporated 
into the community. 

The inner solidarity of the ghetto community always lay in the 
ties of family life, and through the organization in the synagogue 
these families gained status within a community. Confined as the 
province of the ghetto was, there was ample opportunity for the 
display of capacity for leadership. The ghetto community was 
minutely specialized and highly integrated. There were probably 
more distinct types of personality and institutions within the nar- 
row ghetto streets than in the larger world outside. 

The typical ghetto is a densely populated, walled-in area usu- 
ally found near the arteries of commerce or in the vicinity of a 
market. The Jewish quarter, even before the days of the compul- 
sory ghetto, seems to have grown up round the synagogue, which 
was the center of Jewish life, locally as well as religiously. A com- 
mon feature of all ghettos was also the cemetery, which was a com- 
munal responsibility and to which unusual sentimental interest was 
attached. There were a number of educational, recreational, and 
hygienic institutions, such as a school for the young, a bath, a 
slaughter house, a bakehouse, and a dance hall. In the close life 
within the ghetto walls almost nothing was left to the devices of 
the individual. Life was well organized, and custom and ritual 
played an institutionalizing réle which still accounts for the high 
degree of organization of Jewish communities, often verging on 
overorganization. These institutions did not arise ready made. 
They represent what life always is, an adaptation to the physical 
and social needs of a people. In this case particularly, those insti- 
tutions that had to deal with the conflict and disorder within the 
group and the pressure from without were the characteristic form 
of accommodation to the isolation which the ghetto symbolized 
and enforced. This holds good not merely for the institutions of 
the ghetto, but for the functionaries and personalities that center 
around them. The Jews as a race as we know them today are them- 
selves a product of the ghetto. 

The ghetto, from the standpoint of biology, was a closely in- 
breeding, self-perpetuating group to such an extent that it may 
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properly be called a closed community. Not that there was no in- 
termarriage, but these mixed marriages as a rule were lost to the 
ghetto. The Jews have frequently and rightly been pointed out as 
the classic example of the great force of religious and racial preju- 
dices, of segregation and isolation, in giving rise to distinct physical 
and social types. These types persist roughly to the extent that 
ghetto life and its effects have continued relatively unchanged, 
which is most true of Eastern Europe and the Orient. The differ- 
ence in community life accounts in large part for the differences 
between various local groupings within the Jewish population. 
The Russian, Polish, and in part the Roumanian, Jews differ 
from those of Western Europe—the German, French, Dutch, and 
English Jews—in several fundamental respects. For a long period 
the Jews of the East were merely a cultural dependency—an out- 
post—of Western Jewry. When an independent cultural life did 
develop in Russia, Poland, and Lithuania, it was self-sufficient and 
self-contained, set apart from the larger world. Not so with the 
Jews of Western Europe. They were never quite impervious to the 
currents of thought and the social changes that characterized the 
life of Europe since the Renaissance. While the Jews of the East 
lived in large part in rural communities, in a village world, those of 
the West were predominantly a city people, in touch with the cen- 
ters of trade and finance near and far, and in touch at least for 
some time with the pulsating intellectual life of the world. While 
the Jews of the Rhine cities were associating with men of thought 
and of affairs, their brethren in Russia were dealing with peasants 
and an uncultured, decadent, feudal nobility. When the Jewries of 
the West were already seething with modernist religious, political, 
and social movements, those of the East were still steeped in mys- 
ticism and medieval ritual. While the Western Jews were moving 
along with the tide of progress, those of the East were still sharing 
the backwardness and isolation of the gentile world of villagers 
and peasants. Although until the middle of the last century the 
Jews of the East were never quite so confined in their physical 
movements as were the ghetto Jews of the West, the former lived 
in a smaller world, a world characterized by rigidity and stability; 
and when they were herded into cities, in which they constituted 
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the preponderant bulk of the total population, they merely turned 
these cities into large villages that had little in common with the 
urban centers of the West. Many features of local life in the 
modern Jewish community bear the imprint of the successive 
waves of immigrants first from the West and then from the East. 

The formal enactments that made the ghetto the legal dwelling- 
place of the Jews were abolished toward the middle of the last cen- 
tury in most of the countries of the world. Strangely enough, the 
abolition of the legal ghetto was opposed by a great portion of 
Jews as late as a hundred years ago, for they had a premonition 
that the leveling of the ghetto walls would mean the wiping out of 
separate community life, which the formal ghetto rules merely 
symbolized. Those who saw in the new freedom the waning influ- 
ence of the Jewish religion and the ultimate dissolution of Jewish 
life in separate communities had two things left to console them: 
(1) the formal equality decreed by law did not at once gain for 
the Jew ready acceptance and a parallel social status among his 
fellow-citizens; and (2) although Western Jewry seemed to be 
crumbling, there were approximately six millions of Jews left on 
the other side of the Vistula who were still clinging to the old bonds 
that exclusion and oppression had fashioned. But since that time 
even Russia has been revolutionized, and the so-called “last bul- 
wark” of Judaism threatens to disappear. 


IV 

Just as the ghetto arose before formal decrees forced the Jews 
into segregated areas, so the ghetto persists after these decrees 
have been annulled. Mr. Zangwill has said: “People who have 
been living in a ghetto for a couple of centuries are not able to step 
outside merely because the gates are thrown down, nor to efface 
the brands on their souls by putting off their yellow badges. The 
isolation from without will have come to seem the law of their 
being.”* The formal abolition of the ghetto and the granting of 
citizenship did for the Jews about what the emancipation procla- 
mation did for the Negro. Slavery was more than a mere legal re- 
lationship, and the ghetto was more than a statute. It had become 


‘Israel Zangwill, Children of the Ghetto, p. 6. 
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an institution. Though the physical walls of the ghetto have been 
torn down, an invisible wall of isolation still maintains the distance 
between the Jew and his neighbors. 

Even in towns containing only a handful of Jews, there will be 
found in all parts of the world some more or less definitely organ- 
ized community. The ecological factors that enter into its develop- 
ment are essentially those of the medieval ghetto. There are sev- 
eral items besides the continuity of traditions from within and 
prejudice from without that account for the persistence of the 
modern ghetto, particularly in American cities. One of these is the 
colonization movement among the Jews, by which Old World com- 
munities are sometimes kept intact in the New World. But even 
where no suck. organized effort exists, it is remarkable to what 
extent the Jewish community tends to perpetuate its old sur- 
roundings. 

To a large extent the modern ghetto is necessitated by the precepts and 
practices of orthodox Judaism, by the need of dwelling within easy reach of the 
synagogue, the schoolroom, and the ritual bath, the kosher butcher shop and 
the kosher dairy. But even for those who are indifferent to religious observ- 
ances and ritual practices, residence in the ghetto is necessitated by social and 
economic circumstances. Ignorance of the language of the new country, of its 
labour conditions, and of its general habits and ways of thought, as well as the 
natural timidity of a fugitive from a land of persecution, compels the immi- 
grant Jew to settle in the colony of his co-religionists. Among them he is per- 
fectly at home; he finds the path of employment comparatively smooth, and if 
his efforts to attain it be delayed, he is helped in the interval by charity from a 
dozen hands.? 


In countries where the contact between Jew and non-Jew has 
been continued for a few generations, and where no new immigra- 
tion from other countries in which the Jews retained their old 
status has taken place, the ghetto has to a large extent disinte- 
grated. Under these circumstances, not only does the ghetto tend 
to disappear, but the race tends to disappear with it. Contact with 
the world through education, commerce, and the arts tends to 
bring about a substitution of the cultural values of the world at 
large for those of the ghetto. This contact, moreover, frequently 
brings about intermarriage, which is most frequent in those locali- 


* Israel Cohen, Jewish Life in Modern Times, pp. 37-38. 
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ties where intercourse between Jew anc Gentile is least restricted. 
It is safe to say that the present fifteen and a half million Jews in 
the world constitute only a small proportion of the living descend- 
ants of the original Jewish settlers in the Western world at the 
beginning of the Christian era. They are merely the residue of a 
much larger group whose Jewish identity has been lost in the gen- 
eral stream of population. What has happened in the case of the 
Jews is essentially what has happened in all minority groups in 
recent times. As the barriers of isolation have receded, social inter- 
course and interbreeding have decimated the size of the group and 
leveled its distinguishing characteristics to those of the milieu. 

A Jewish community may in some respects be said to exist 
after the obstacles to ready intercourse with the world outside have 
been removed, but it tends to become a nondescript community. 
Where, however, as is the case in most large cities of Western 
Europe and especially the United States, a steady influx of new 
immigrants has replenished the disintegrating community, there 
a ghetto, with all the characteristic local color, has grown up and 
maintains itself. It is with such a community, as found in the 


Chicago ghetto, that this study has dealt. 


V 

Western ghettos differ from those of the East in that the former 
comprise at least two sections, the native and the foreign. The 
native section lives in some sort of concentration within convenient 
distance from the communal institutions. A rise in material pros- 
perity is generally followed by a removal to a better district, where 
a new Jewish area is created, but one less distinguished from its 
environment by external tokens. The foreign section, however, 
lives in a state of dense concentration. Their poverty makes them 
settle in the poor quarter of the town, where they reproduce the 
social conditions in which they have been born and bred, so far as 
the new environment will allow. The ghetto in the East may be a 
symbol of political bondage; but in the west the only bondage that 
it typifies is that exercised by economic status, by sentiment and 
tradition.® 


*See Cohen, of. cit., p. 37. 
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If you would know what kind ef Jew a man is, ask him where 
he lives; for no single factor indicates as much about the character 
of the Jew as the area in which he lives. It is an index not only to 
his economic status, his occupation, his religion, but to his politics 
and his outlook on life, and the stage in the assimilative process 
that he has reached. 

West of the Chicago River, in the shadow of the central busi- 
ness district, lies a densely populated rectangle of crowded tene- 
ments representing the greater part of Chicago’s immigrant colo- 
nies, among them the ghetto. It contains the most varied assortment 
of people to be found in any similar area of the world. This 
area has been the stamping-ground of virtually every immigrant 
group that has come to Chicago. The occupation of this area by 
the Jews is, it seems, merely a passing phase of a long process of 
succession in which one population group has been crowded out by 
another. There is, however, an unmistakable regularity in this 
process. In the course of the growth of the city and the invasion 
of the slums by new groups of immigrants there has resulted a con- 
stancy of association between Jews and other ethnic groups. Each 
racial and cultural group tends to settle in that part of the city 
which, from the point of view of rents, standards of living, accessi- 
bility, and tolerance, makes the reproduction of the Old World life 
easiest. In the course of the invasion of these tides of immigrants 
the ghetto has become converted from the outskirts of an over- 
grown village to the slum of a great city in little more than one 
generation. The Jews have successively displaced the Germans, 
the Irish, and the Bohemians, and have themselves been displaced 
by the Poles and Lithuanians, the Italians, the Greeks, and Turks, 
and finally the Negro. The Poles and Jews detest each other thor- 
oughly, but they can trade with each other very successfully. They 
have transferred the accommodation to each other from the Old 
World to the New. The latest invasion of the ghetto by the Negro 
is of more than passing interest. The Negro, like the immigrant, is 
segregated in the city into a racial colony; economic factors, race 
prejudice, and cultural differences combine to set him apart. The 
Negro has drifted to the abandoned sections of the ghetto for pre- 
cisely the same reasons that the Jews and the Italians came there. 
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Unlike the white landlords and residents of former days and in 
other parts of the city, the Jews have offered no appreciable resist- 
ance to the invasion of the Negroes. The Negroes pay good rent 
and spend their money readily. Many of the immigrants of the 
ghetto have not as yet discovered the color line. 

The transition and deterioration of the ghetto has been pro- 
ceeding at such speed that the complexion of the area changes from 
day to day. Dilapidated structures that a decade ago were Luther- 
an and Catholic churches have since become synagogues, and have 
now been turned into African M.)E. churches. Under the latest 
coat of paint of a store-front colored mission there are vestiges of 
signs reading “Kosher Butchershop” and “Deutsche Apotheke.”’ 

True to the ancient pattern, the most colorful and active sec- 
tion of the ghetto is the street market, which resembles a medieval 
fair more than the shopping district of a modern city. But this in- 
stitution, together with the rest of ghetto culture, is fast declining. 
The life of the immigrants in the ghetto is so circumscribed and 
they are so integrally a part of it that they are unaware of its ex- 
istence. It is the children of the immigrant who discover the ghetto 
andthen . .. . flee. What a few years ago was a steady but slow 
outward movement has now developed into a veritable stampede to 
get out of the ghetto; for, with all its varied activities and its color- 
ful atmosphere, the ghetto nevertheless is a small world. It throbs 
with a life which is provincial and sectarian. Its successes are 
measured on a small scale, and its range of expression is limited. 

Not until the immigrant leaves the ghetto does he become fully 
conscious of himself and his status. He feels a sense of personal 
freedom and expansion as he takes up his residence in the more 
modern and less Jewish area of second settlement. As late as twen- 
ty years ago, when the first Jewish fugitives from the ghetto in- 
vaded Lawndale, an area about two miles west, which in Chicago 
represents the area of second settlement, they came into collision 
with the Irish and the Germans, who had turned what was recently 
a prairie into something like a park. It took the Jews abcut ten 
years to convert it into a densely settled apartment-house area. At 
first they could not rent. Experience in the ghetto from which the 
Irish and Germans had been displaced had given these residents a 
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vision of what was in store for their homes. But this time the Jews 
could afford to buy, and they bought in blocks. By 1910 Lawndale 
had become a second ghetto. Its synagogues were a little more 
modern than those of Maxwell street; the beards of the Lawndale 
Jews were a little trimmer, and their coats a little shorter, than in 
the original ghetto; but Lawndale had become Jewish. Those resi- 
dents of the ghetto who stayed behind derisively called Lawndale 
“Deutschland,” and its inhabitants “Deutschuks,” because they 
were affecting German ways. 

But the Lawndale Jews found little rest and satisfaction. Their 
erstwhile neighbors, impelled by identical motives—to flee from 
their fellow-Jews, and be less Jewish—had given Lawndale a new 
complexion, unmistakably Jewish, though not quite as genuine as 
that of the ghetto itself. 

In their attempt to flee from the ghetto, the partially assimi- 
lated Jews have found that the ghetto has followed them, and a 
new exodus sets in. The plans of those who fled from the ghetto in 
order to obtain status as human beings—as successful business or 
professional men, rather than as Jews—have been frustrated by 
the similar plans of others. So it is with the third settlement in the 
fashionable apartment hotels and the suburbs. As the area be- 
comes predominantly Jewish, the non-Jewish settlers move, and 
the Jews begin the pursuit anew. Scarcely does the Jew get a 
glimpse of the freer world that looms beyond the ghetto when he 
becomes irritated by the presence of his fellow-Jews, more Jewish 
than himself; he is bored, disgusted, and resumes his flight. 

In the process he changes his character and his institutions. 
But what has held the community together in spite of all disin- 
tegrating forces from within and without is not only the replenish- 
ment of the ghetto by new immigrants—for this is a waning factor 
—but rather the return te the ghetto of those who have fled but 
have been disappointed and disillusioned about the results of their 
flight. They have found the outside world cold and unresponsive to 
their claims, and return to the warmth and the intimacy of the 
ghetto. Finally, the Jewish community has been kept intact by 
the fact that the outside world has treated it as an entity. The 
Jewish problem, if there be one, consists in the fact that the ghetto 
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persists in spite of the attempt of so many to flee. As long as the 
nucleus remains, it will serve as a symbol of community life to 
which even those who are far removed in space and in sympathies 
belong and by which they are identified. 

The Jews as individuals do not always find the way to assimi- 
lation blocked. They make friends as well as enemies. The con- 
tacts between cultural and racial groups inevitably produce har- 
mony as well as friction; and the one cannot be promoted nor the 
other prevented by nostrums and ready-made programs apd ad- 
ministrative devices. Interaction is life, and life is a growth which 
defies attempts at control and direction, however rational they 
may be, that do not take account of this dynamic process. In the 
struggle for status, personality arises. The Jew, like every other 
human being, owes his unique character to this struggle, and that 
character will change and perhaps disappear as the struggle 
changes or subsides. 

What makes the Jewish community—composed as it is of het- 
erogeneous cultural elements and distributed in separate areas of 
our cities—a community is its capacity to act corporately. It is a 


cultural community and constitutes as near an approach to com- 
munal life as the modern city has to offer. The ghetto, be it Chi- 
nese, Negro, Sicilian, or Jewish, can be completely understood only 
if it is viewed as a socio-psychological, as well as an ecological, 
phenomenon; for it is not merely a physical fact, but also a state 
of mind. 
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ABSTRACT 


The church shares in the ordinary processes of growth which characterize the 
spread of population. The church growth is to a certain extent determined by birth- 
rate and by population shift due to desire for economic betterment. Especially im- 
portant is the shift of populations due to search for status. Many of its ethical prob- 
lems grow out of conflicts which come in the pressure of population groups upon 
each other. The Civil War was a conflict between those who wanted quantitative 
extension of the population and those who were insistent on qualitative conditions. 
Church rituals reflect the great hazards through which populations go in the struggle 
for existence. The church, through its religious ministry, seeks to assure people in 
the midst of this struggle. It especially comes in to help people meet those strains 
which come in the struggle for life on the higher levels. 


I 

The first and most obvious fact is that since the church is made 
up of people, the growth and extension of human communities is 
bound to register on the church. Here it is not wise even to over- 
look the concern of the church in the birth-rate. I belong to a 
church which operates largely in university centers and in resi- 
dential suburbs. Now these areas are notorious as race-suicide 
areas. Many people tell us that the reason for our slow growth is 
found in our theology. If they will show me a relationship between 
our theology and our birth-rate, I will agree with them; until they 
do, I shall insist that theology has nothing to do with it. 

Next to birth-rate in its importance for the church are the mi- 
grations of the human race in search of food and sustenance. Not 
long ago I stopped off in Holyoke, Massachusetts. I noticed on the 
calendar of a Congregational church down among the silk mills 
this notice. ““A reception will be given in this church next Wednes- 
day evening to all who have come to this country from Europe 
during the last year.” I said to the minister: “I thought it would 
be the Catholic church which would give that invitation.” “Ten 
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years ago,” he replied, “that would have been true. Now,” he 
said, “the migration is from England and North Europe, which is 
Protestant, and we will give the reception and have a crowd.” Be- 
hold the significance of the new immigration law! 

In Chicago there has come a great population of common labor 
which is Protestant. They have taken over churches which were 
formerly Hebrew synagogues and old established Protestant 
churches, and are filling them to overflowing. If their skin were 
not black, you would call this an epoch-making event in Chicago 
Protestantism. Again it is the new immigration law which is re- 
writing the history of American religion. 

No one has ever taken the trouble to study the influence of the 
wage rate on religion; and yet it might be worth the study. I have 
heard a good many reasons given why the Catholic church is not 
strong in the south, but I have seldom heard anyone give what is 
the true reason, which is that the Negro has worked for a wage 
which has made the territory an unattractive place to the southern 
European from which large sections of the Catholic population of 
the North have been recruited. All of which shows the foolishness 
of the K.K.K., which tries to hate Negroes and Catholics at the 
same time. 

There has been a good deal of propaganda to the effect that 
labor has deserted the Protestant churches. I see no evidence of 
any such fact. I think a good many Protestants have stopped la- 
boring, and people of other faiths have come into their places. 
American industry is like a four-layer cake. The top layer is 
Protestant; the second layer is Catholic; the third is Jewish; and, 
thanks to the Negro, the bottom layer is becoming Protestant once 
more. 

But there is another realm in which population growth will 
throw light on church problems, namely, the relation of church 
size to ecclesiastical reputation. This matter of population shift 
becomes more than a matter of intellectual interest when it comes 
to maintaining the morale of our Protestant clergy. It is a matter 
of common knowledge that when a church has the population shift 
with it, the pastor has an easy time; when the population shift is 
against a church, the pastor has a hard time. For instance, country 
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people move in and city people move out, so that you have in 
county-seat town and residential suburbs churches which always 
make a good showing. 

The shepherding of ecclesiastical catch-basins in county towns 
and residential suburbs is a privilege much desired by Protestant 
clergy. Men in such pulpits are called successful pastors, and we 
elevate them into positions of honor. They are pastors of success- 
ful churches. A successful church is a church which gives a great 
deal of money to missions, but to which other churches have con- 
tributed most of its members. Now with the same eagerness with 
which the clergy seek churches which have the population shift 
with them, they avoid the church which has the population shift 
against it. Here they know they will be labeled as unsuccessful 
pastors. In other words, our clergy develop the ethics of real estate 
men and ride the waves to success or are dragged down to failure. 


II 


The second important phase of church life upon which the 
ecological concept throws light is the growth and development of 


church methods. Church methods are the product of inward deter- 
mination, but they reflect also the population condition in which 
the church is operating. We have heard rather frequently the state- 
ment that American city churches are rural and village churches 
more or less perfectly adapting themselves to city life; although 
I have never yet seen a statement of just what constitutes the 
ruralness of a rural church, nor have I seen a statement of what is 
the essence of that adaptation which these churches are making to 
city life. Moreover, this statement does not account for the very 
real difference between such churches as the Congregational and 
the Baptist, which have come down through rural village, town, 
and city life together and yet are quite different in many essential 
methods. Church methods are largely attempts on the part of the 
religious group to perpetuate itself and to grow. If we turn to the 
social history of these churches, light can be thrown on their pres- 
ent methods. 

The Congregational, Presbyterian, and Episcopal churches 
were the dominant churches of the Atlantic seaboard, because their 
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people were the established people. In the experience they estab- 
lished their methods. They have been known ever since as the 
churches with conservative methods which believed in Christian 
nurture, and they have not varied from the type either in village, 
town, or city. 

On the other hand, when these churches were the dominant 
churches the Methodist and Baptist were a marginal, and to an 
extent a suppressed, group because their people were the marginal 
people. They were compelled to cultivate the fence corners of 
American life. They learned the technique of adult recruiting; 
they preached in the open; they were the radicals of the day. In 
this experience they developed the revival technique. This experi- 
ence stood them in good stead when the Mississippi Valley was in 
process of settlement. Organizing churches among frontiersmen 
was an evangelistic task. It called for adult recruiting. Because 
they were a marginal and suppressed type east of the Allegheny, 
they were among the first to come over the Allegheny when the 
valley was opened. The Baptist and Methodist churches got in at 
the grass roots of the Mississippi Valley; they became established 
churches with a stake in the social order, and we see them gradu- 
ally changing from methods of evangelism to a belief in Christian 
nurture and an emphasis on religious education, while the evange- 
listic technique is taken over by other suppressed groups. 


III 

It is also clearly evident that ethical crises grow up in the 
church because of changes in the way the membership makes its 
living. This can be best illustrated by the change in attitude of the 
churches toward slavery. 

In the slavery controversy there came to the forefront a con- 
troversy between the extension of the American population and the 
quality of the life which was to be extended. One part to the 
church, through its missionary societies, was interested chiefly in 
the quantitative extension. It closed its eyes to the question of 
quality. There were those, however, who insisted that quality was 
more important than quantity. These people sought control of the 
church. The controversy in the church was betwee: these two 
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groups, and the body of the church struggled to keep from being 
divided. This attitude can be illustrated in the record of the Pres- 
byterian church. Its General Association in 1818 passed the fol- 
lowing resolution: “It is manifestiy the duty of all who enjoy the 
light of the present day to use their honest, earnest, and unwearied 
endeavors to correct the errors of former times and as speedily as 
possible to efface that blot on our holy religion and to obtain the 
complete abolition of slavery throughout Christendom, and, if 
possible, throughout the World.’ 

The General Association in 1836 said: “The subject of slavery 
is inseparably connected with the laws of many states of the union 
with which it is by no means proper for an ecclesiastical body to 
interfere,” and the whole question was indefinitely postponed. 

In 1836 the following reprint from Princeton Repository was 
widely circulated: “At the time of the advent of Jesus Christ 
slavery in its worst form prevailed over the world. The Savior 
found it around him in Judea; the Apostles met with it in Asia, 
Greece and Italy. How did they treat it? Not by denunciation of 
slaveholding as necessarily sinful. The assumption that slave- 
holding is in itself a crime is not only an error but is an error 
fraught with evil consequences.” 

The General Association of 1843 refused to vote on this reso- 
lution (after three days’ debate): “Resolved, That the Assembly 
do not think it for the edification of the church for their body to 
take any action on the subject of slavery.”” 

In 1839 the whole subject was referred to the presbyteries, but 
in 1843 the presbyteries were censured for acting and were re- 
quested to rescind their acts. “It [the General Association] could 
not censure slavery, but it could censure presbyteries by whom 
slavery was censured.””* 

In convention held preparatory to separation of New School 


* Minutes of the General Association (1849), p. 187. 
* Goodell, Slavery and Antislavery, p. 153. 

* Barnes, Church and Slavery, p. 41. 

* Goodell, op. cit., p. 185. 
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group resolved: “That in the judgment of this convention it is of 
the greatest consequence to the best interest of the church that the 
subject of slavery shall not be agitated or discussed in the sessions 
of the General Assembly,’” and also that “the church could not 
condemn slavery without condemning the apostles for conniving 
with it.’ 

The General Association, 1845, “recognized no responsibility 
on the part of the church to remove the evils connected with slav- 
ery.” 

The General Association, 1847, voted it “inexpedient and im- 
proper for it to attempt or propose measures of emancipation.’””* 

Here we see clearly registered the attempt at self-preservation 
by a religious group which feels the impending crisis in national 
life and seeks to prevent the break in its own life by the lowering of 
its conscience threshold. 

In the slavery issue you have two groups contending for pos- 
session of the religious tradition. Not being able to obtain control 
of it and interpret it in their own way, they divide and each builds 
a religious tradition favorable to itself. The religious community 
has been divided over an ethical issue which grew out of the de- 
mand of the new industrial forces for cheap labor on the cotton 
farm. 

IV 

But more important than any of these considerations is that 
which sees in religion a very important part of the struggle of 
these human communities for life. On the basis of this fact we can 
gain a new appreciation of religion if we. study these struggles. 

Religion grows up at the point of emotional strain in life. As 
someone has said, “Religion comes in at the point where what a 
man does depends not on what he knows but on what he dares.” 
Religious expressions grow up around the great hazards of life, 


* Birney, American Church the Bulwark of American Slavery, p. 33. 
* Hart, Slavery and Abolition, p. 214. 

"Goodell, Stavery and Antislavery, p. 157. 

* Thompson, Presbyterian Church, p. 136. 
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and it might be possible to classify religious phenomena on the 
basis of their relationship to the major hazards of life. 

Religious communities are attempts to win mutual assurance 
in the midst of the strain and hazards of life. Man wants to feel 
that life is worth a personal venture; that there can be continuity 
of experience; that the eternal change of events cannot hurt him; 
that he has the approval of the best of those who exist for him as 
worthy; that life is linked up with and counts for the major causes 
of the world. 

Assuming that this is a faithful portrayal of man’s desire in 
the midst of crisis, it would be fair to assume that religion would 
reflect the strain which men and communities feel under the major 
hazards which threaten their existence. Those hazards are: the 
experience of marriage; the experience of birth and of death; the 
experience of sowing and reaping, when men grapple with the 
natural hazards which threaten the husbandmen; the experience 
of migration, when men break with the home communities; the 
experience of isolation, when men lose the support of family and 
neighborhood; the experience of war, when national existence is 
threatened; the experience of getting a living, when the hazard is 
from human sources rather than the hazards of nature. 

Religion has for its task the steadying of man in the midst of 
his pilgrimage through these experiences, and it does this by inter- 
preting them in terms of their meaning for God and the eternal 
realities. A study of the ceremonies and sacraments of the church 
would reveal a close relationship between them and the great haz- 
ards and scourges which afflict the race. Over against the experi- 
ence of marriage we would place the marriage ceremony. Death 
has called forth Easter. Birth has called forth proper and appro- 
priate ritual, in Children’s Day and Mother’s Sunday. Sowing and 
reaping are celebrated in the great festival of harvest. Migration 
has been celebrated in Forefathers’ Day. Isolation in even its ex- 
treme has called forth the missions. War has given us the alliance 
between patriotism and religion and the new emphasis on interna- 


tionalism. 
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Since getting a living has become so much of a social process, 
our ritual is changing from the observance of harvest home festival 
to Labor Sunday. 

Now the chief contention of this paper is that religion grew 
up with the stress of the hazards of life, and if religion is to be 
understood and if it is to be made helpful, we must understand 
men in the midst of these strains, that they meet them not only as 
individuals, but as social groups. 
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NEWS AND OPINION 


WILLIAM ORTON 
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ABSTRACT 


The development of the mechanical factor in newspaper production has altered 
both the economic and the ideological relations centering about the newspaper; but 
the quantitative expansion has not resulted in a corresponding contribution toward 
an informed public opinion. This factor, however, remains an essential desideratum 
in modern politics, and is frequently decisive, for better or worse, on capital issues, 
especially those of an international character. The problem of news reporting there- 
fore becomes highly important; and while the official policy of the Associated Press 
is sound, an analysis of the possible sources of bias reveals its difficulty. Fact and 
opinion are not always sharply distinguishable, and both alike are frequently news; 
but if opinion is to be reported, how is the public to evaluate or to interpret it? The 
réle of the special correspondent is even more exacting than that of the agency re- 
porter, and is peculiarly liable to abuse. The education of “special publics”—as for 
example by the Foreign Policy Association—is a promising development. But the 
problem w:'l remain dangerous until a better method of conducting international re- 
lations prevents the issues involved from reaching the stage at which crowd psycholo- 
gy is liable to manifest itself. 


Among recent revolutionary movements none is more signifi- 
cant, or less appreciated, than the revolution of the rotary press. 
While political scientists have been discussing forms of govern- 
ment, engineers have quietly transformed politics through forms 
of stereotype. Herein lies most of the difference between the de- 
mocracy of the nineteenth century and that of the twentieth; and, 
as in the case of the press itself, the difference is not merely of de- 
gree, but of kind. Most old journalists, and many other people, 
look back somewhat regretfully on the days when newspapers ca- 
tered primarily to a restricted, and almost entirely male, clientéle, 
that took them, as they took it, with a certain high seriousness to- 
tally absent from the situation of today. The mechanicians had 
not as yet opened up the vast hinterlands of oiwoAdol to the 
news vendors; and the governing classes, with a due sense of their 
very real importance, were served by a reflective and largely inde- 
pendent press—independent both of the business office and of the 
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political lobby——which on occasion they could censor in the light of 
considerable culture and frequent first-hand knowledge. 

The mechanical factor has transformed the entire situation. 
The physical possibilities of circulation have altered the relations 
of preprietors to editors, of managements to labor, of editorial and 
business departments, of newspapers to politicians, and of the whole 
concern to the public. The struggle of the older tradition for sur- 
vival is overwhelmed in the struggle of the journals for circulation 
and of the interests for publicity. To some extent the former type 
of public is still served by the editorial pages of the better papers; 
but the function has lost its old importance, and it is doubtful 
whether compromise is possible. J. A. Spender, in one of the finest 
contributions to the art of politics made in this generation, writes: 


Nothing, in recent years, has been more futile than the attempt to “bright- 
en” the serious papers in the manner found lucrative to the big circulations. 
The old readers protest that they are not amused, and new ones are choked off 
by the “heavy articles” retained for the serious reader. There follows a strug- 
gle in which one side or the other goes under after a painful conflict of divided 
views in which both are discredited. The solemn newspaper trying to be 
sprightly presents the same sort of appearance to the public as a bishop at a 
fancy dress ball.* 


The immediate conclusion ke draws is that the type of journal in 
question should strenuously avoid compromise and develop along 
its own lines. But that does not solve the larger problem; and that 
larger problem challenges both the general validity of democratic 
axioms and the particular assumption that public opinion is safely 
or satisfactorily informed by news in a newspaper. 

Recent utterances are pessimistic. Walter Lippmann’s tentative 
conclusion seems to be that we had better give up the idea of public 
opinion as an intelligent directive factor of public policy. Policy, he 
suggests, will be decided by the survivor in the battle of interests, 
unregulated by public opinion save on those unfortunate occasions 
when workaday business is seriously and obviously discommoded. 
“The need in the great society not only for publicity, but for unin- 
terrupted publicity is indisputable. But we shall misunderstand 
the need seriously if we imagine that the purpose of the publication 
can possibly be the informing of every voter. General information 


* Spender, The Public Life, Vol I, chap. xxiii. 
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for the informing of public opinion is altogether too general for in- 
tellectual decency. And life is too short for the pursuit of intellec- 
tual omniscience by the counting in a state of nervous excitement 
of all the leaves on all the trees.” “I set no great store,” he adds, 
“on what can be done by public opinion and the action of the 
masses.’” 

The evidence for this view, so far as it relates to the mass of 
mankind, is almost overwhelming, and the statement is courageous 
and sincere. To anyone who still supposes that the principal func- 
tion of the modern newspaper is the informing, by news, of an in- 
telligent public opinion on public affairs, CharJes Merz’s article in 
a recent New Republic is a safe prescription. i dis- 
traction, excitement are quite demonstrably the qualities that “sell” 
a big circulation, and the journals whose function is mainly the 
forming of opinion are almost without exception subsidized, and 
not ial Unfortunately, the matter cannot be left where Mr. 
Lippmann leaves it. When he says “I set no great store by what 


can be done by public opinion,” he means, what good can be done; 
for that a great deal of harm can be done is past all question. The 


massive inertia of opinion upon which many writers dwell is con- 
tinuaily being assailed by the shock troops of journalism; and the 
resultant attitudes, whether intelligent or no, become limiting and 
sometimes decisive factors in critical moments. 

It is alleged, for example, on behalf of Mr. Lloyd George of 
England, that the peace policy he sponsored at Versailles was the 
only one which would have been tolerated by British public opin- 
ion; and he could certainly point to the overwhelming political 
victory of the platform he advanced (whether or no in good faith 
is another question), based on blind retaliation and brute revenge. 
Admittedly, a popular indorsement of the nation’s plenipotentiaries 
was necessary; but of what elements was that “opinion” compound- 
ed? Neither Mr. George nor the demagogue press that backed him 
had taken the slightest pains to educate or inform the electorate, 
though it was well known that the vote would cover thirteen mil- 
lion newly enfranchised citizens, over half of them women. Fur- 
ther, “the French and British press had given no adequate account 


* The Phantom Public, pp. 43, 199. 
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of the negotiations between President Wilson, the Germans, and 
the Allied countries concerning the pre-armistice agreement. The 
people therefore had no idea, and I believe still have no realization, 
that a solemn agreement was made as the basis of the peace terms 
before the armistice.”* No attempt was made by the whole disrepu- 
table combination at intelligent analysis of the practical possibili- 
ties of the situation or even the real interests of Britain herself; 
and the result was the betrayal of British democracy to a policy 
that launched the ruin of Europe, Britain included. Bismarck him- 
self, pioneer though he was in the debauchery of the press, would 
have been a better leader. 

It is in crises like this that the real problem emerges. Occasions 
arise when collective utterance of some sort is necessary, if only 
for the reason that a call to collective action, or submission to ac- 
tion, may follow. How can we insure that such utterance shall at 
least not be an impediment or a danger to social polity? Further, 
in the dealings of nations one with another there is no practical al- 
ternative to the assumption that capital decisions are expressions 
of a collective will. With this general verdict even Mr. Lippmann 
concurs: “Unless a people is to engage in the hopeless task of play- 
ing politics inside another’s frontiers, there is no course but to hold 
that a nation is committed by the officials it fails to discharge.” 
The contrary assumption upon which Wilson tried to base his pol- 
icy toward Germany in 1917-18 proved conspicuously untenable 
and was frankly abandoned, even in face of a German revolution, 
at the peace conference. In fact, the assumption was both unwork- 
able and unsound. How then is a people to live up to this responsi- 
bility which it cannot evade? Phrase it as one will, the solution in- 
volves a public opinion of some kind as the basic factor: of what 
kind is the sole practical question. “There is one, and only one, 
consideration,” says J. L. Stocks, “which can certainly be laid 
down as necessary. Practically all citizens must be taking note of 
the situation in which the country finds itself, and must have with- 
in reach full, timely, and accurate information as to any action 
taken, or proposed to be taken, in the country’s name.’* President 


* Bass, The Peace Tangle, p. 136. 
* The Voice of the People, chap. vi. 
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Lowell exactly concurs: “In order, therefore, that there may be a 
real public opinion on any subject, not involving a simple question 
of harmony or contradiction with settled convictions, the bulk of the 
people must be in a position to determine of their own knowledge, 
or by weighing evidence, a substantial part of the facts required 
for a rational decision.’ 

There are two questions raised here. In the first place, is the 
principle sound—or must we go to Russia, Italy, Greece, or Spain 
to find an alternative? And second, granting the principle, how far 
are the conditions realized? On neither question is the evidence al- 
together reassuring. It is a saddening reflection that the fiercest 
outbreak of collective animosities the world has ever known coin- 
cided with the attainment, for the first time in history, of almost 
universal ability to read. “In almost every crisis,” says Mr. Lipp- 
mann, “the tension is increased by the newspapers.” Spender, em- 
phasizing the same fact, adds that while actual war may be ex- 
pensive and unprofitable for a newspaper, a lively anticipation of 
war is certainly not. Nevertheless, we seem committed past recall 
to the invocation of the mass; and whether or no we believe it, we 
are virtually compelled to act on the assumption that, given ade- 
quate information, a satisfactory public opinion will somehow be 
forthcoming. 

Obviously, the crux of the practical problem is the gathering, 
reporting, and presentation of news. In what follows it is not in- 
tended to discuss the baser aspects of modern journalism—the per- 
versions and venalities of which in unworthy Hands it has been 
guilty; it is the journalistic function as such with which we are now 
concerned, and a recent statement of the Associated Press may very 
well serve as text: “The service is intended to be limited to the re- 
porting of events without bias... . . It is the theory of the or- 
ganization that, in a self-governing country like ours, the citizens, 
if given the facts, must be able to form their own opinions concern- 
ing them.” 

That news should consist primarily—whether solely or not we 
shall consider—in the impartial reporting of fact is a truism which 
does not carry us far toward a solution of the practical problem. 


* Lowell, Public Opinion and Popular Government, chap. ii. 
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Modern reporting is mostly free from obvious and deliberate par- 
tiality, if only for the reason that the reporter who persisted in 
such an attitude would lose important copy, as well as much of the 
interest of conflict which Charles Merz has demonstrated to be an 
essential element of a really good “story.” The position does not 
present its difficulty in such simple terms. A little philosophy may 
be more useful than much platitude; let us see. 

Every event, including those physical events we call things, is 
a complex of relations with other events lying outside the imme- 
diate field of vision, or action, in whose totality its very being con- 
sists. Alter any one, or set, of these relations, and the nature of the 
event itself is‘altered. Yet even in the simplest cases no complete 
account of all these sets of relations can possibly be given. It may 
be a matter of chance at what point in the environment the ob- 
server stands, whether a major or a minor phase of the system 
strikes him. Or he may be compelled to form an opinion as to what 
the major and minor phases are, delineating some, ignoring or 
merely suggesting the rest. In so doing he is actually reconstruct- 
ing the event itself; and it is therefore of the utmost importance 
that he shall be, if not a perfectly passive or neutral spectator, at 
least aware of any active bias in himself or in his immediate envi- 
ronment, and determined to discount that bias as far as possible. 

Now this, although but the beginning of wisdom for the report- 
er, is in itself a most exacting demand. In any large community 
information, both retrospective and prospective, tends to concen- 
trate about the most highly organized and integrated centers of ac- 
tivity; and with these centers an efficient correspondent is bound to 
be in close and constant touch. Such centers in national affairs are 
usually the dominant, firmly established political and industrial 
interests. In international mix-ups they are usually the stronger 
national groups, successful for the time being against less highly 
articulated elements, and frequently in control of the grant of fa- 
cilities for any newsgathering at all. To maintain the friendly per- 
sonal associations that are necessary, and at the same time to re- 
main in act and utterance wholly detached from the policies and as- 
pirations of his associates, is an almost inhuman obligation to set 
upon the reporter; and when it is added that he must resist, not 
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only the intangible pressure to share the attitude of such an en- 
vironment, but also any positive attempt, no matter how piausible, 
to secure reciprocal favors that it is often in his power to bestow, 
the demand may well seem impossible. Yet it must be made, and 
enforced with rigor, for the fate of democracy depends upon it. 

A further difficulty is that the paper a reporter serves is itself in 
) Many cases an important part of his mental environment. Great 
editors, it is well known, have thrown up their livelihood rather 
than bend to a change of policy following a change of proprietor- 
ship; but bitter is the lot of the reporter who is called on to assert 
his independence against his own management, in these days of a 
shrinking market for his labor. It was doubtless due to entirely 
independent observation that the correspondents of the London 
Daily Mail and the Associated Press took a rather more favorable 
view of French progress in the Ruhr than events substantiated; but 
one remembers with especial satisfaction that at the time of the 
allied war on Russia, the London Daily Express printed dispatches 
from its correspondent whose tenor was increasingly at variance 
with that of the editorial columns; the more so since at that time 
the British war office was discouraging honest reporting of facts 
that ran counter to the assumptions of its preconceived policy. 

Yet another caution that must be laid upon the reporter is the 
avoidance of terms, epithets, and phrases that may in themselves 
produce a bias in the mind of the reader by conscious or uncon- 
scious association, particularly in cases where the average reader 
wil! have no other material for judgment than that with which the 
reporter presents him. For example, the Associated Press dispatch 
describing the Shanghai shooting on May 30, 1925, concludes as 
follows: ‘Police authorities attribute the labor disorders and out- 
break to Chinese and Russian Bolshevist activities.” Again on 
June 2, following a detailed story of the fighting: “Three Russian 
agitators were arrested yesterday. The police charged, after the 
first outbreak on Saturday, that Bolshevist propaganda was re- 
sponsible for the demonstration of the students.” Again on June 
3: “The authorities directly attribute the disturbances of the last 
three days to the work of Russian and Chinese communists, saying 
that the movement was being fostered by educational institutions 
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here under the direction of the Russian embassy at Peking and the 
Russian consulate here.” A denial of the latter charge was issued 
by the Russian consul-general at Shanghai, and duly reported by 
the correspondent; but the impression was not thereby corrected. 
Such terms as “the authorities,” “the police,” produce a certain 
effect of finality on the average mind—especially the average Amer- 
ican mind—that is not always justifiable on the facts. What au- 
thorities? What police? Is it possible that they were foreign, and 
parti pris? In which case—or indeed in any case—might not the 
correspondent have served us better by imputing a little less finali- 
ty to their view, or giving us some authentic version of the oppos- 
ing side? Be it remembered that when at last, six months after the 
shooting, a judicial committee reported on it (a previous committee 
with Chinese participants having failed to publish its findings), the 
American judge, in dissent from his British and Japanese col- 
leagues, censured these very police. Be it further remembered, if 
the foregoing comment on the dispatches appear meticulous, that 
the New York Times caption writer simplified this whole story of 
June 3 in the following euphonious headline: “Strike Movement 
Spurred by Reds Spreads and Agitators Urge Rising.” 

It will be observed that in the foregoing dispatches the corre- 
spondent is actually reporting, in addition to the events, an opinion 
which amounts to an interpretation. Is he not therein exceeding his 
function? Should he not have limited himself to the bare reporting 
of “events”? The answer, I think, is in the negative: there is in 
principle no transgression of function here. For several practical 
reasons it is not possible to simplify the task in the fashion sug- 
gested. In the first place, there is in practice no such sharp division 
between “fact” or “event” and “opinion” as the public is apt to 
assume. Both alike are fact; both alike are news; in many situa- 
tions the opinion is the more important fact of the two. There is in 
such cases no escape from the obligation of reporting opinion as 
fully and clearly as possible; and there is no task more exacting. 
For the ultimate reader will seldom be in a position to judge for 
himself the significance or the validity of the opinion reported; 
that function also must be done for him: the opinion must be pre- 
cisely identified, and in certain cases evaluated, or the result left 
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to chance. And the chance may be a very unfortunate one; for the 
reported opinion may simply add fuel to the flames of prejudice 
until, as Spender puts it, “the passions kindled easily pass the point 
at which either newspapers or statesmen can control them.’ It is 
part of the general perversity of things that reported opinion is 
more likely to confirm bias than to aid judgment. Purposive groups 
are ever on the watch for reinforcement, and items that corrobo- 
rate an organized opinion receive more general p-dminence than 
items which arrest the attention of no particular interest. Imagine 
the harm that might have been wrought in recent years upon Anglo- 
American relations by an indiscriminate reporting, on the part of 
British correspondents, of the utterances of the Hearst press! 

Admitting that the reporting of opinion is on due occasion nec- 
essary, is there then any sufficient reason why the reporter’s own 
opinion should not find a place in the system? It is generally as 
reliable as anybody else’s; more reliable sometimes than that of 
government officials, whose main concern after all is with policy, 
and, as a rule, with policy dictated from a distance. And it is sel- 
dom the case in domestic affairs, hardly ever in foreign, that the 
facts can safely be left to interpret themselves. Take, for example, 
the matter of Japanese policy in Manchuria. The questions that 
the ordinary newspaper reader wants answered—so far as he has 
any curiosity at all—are of a broad and general type: Are the Jap- 
anese acting disinterestedly? Are they playing straight with other 
nations, or are there grounds for suspicion? What is their policy, 
anyhow, if they have one? It is questions of this kind that decide 
national sympathies or antipathies; ultimately, perhaps, peace or 
war; and it is questions of this kind that present the utmost difficul- 
ty to the expert, who, as a rule, will be exceedingly careful how he 
commits himself. Yet here is the sort of evidence offered by the 
succession of news items: 

At the end of November, 1925, a revolt breaks out in the army 
of the Manchurian governor, Chang Tso-lin, and rapidly becomes 
serious. The American minister cables to Washington early in De- 
cember that Chang has suffered a “complete débacle.” Foreign 
commercial interests are apprehensive of grave losses that may 
follow a termination of the Chang régime, and are stated to have 
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asked for Japanese aid in keeping order. The New York Times 
correspondent on December 5 cables a report of a secret agree- 
ment between Chang and Tokyo by which the former is to receive 
military and financial assistance in return for admitting a de facto 
Japanese suzerainty. This is immediately denied by the Japanese 
embassy at Washington and not further substantiated. During the 
next two weeks the Japanese war office announces military and 
naval reinforcement of the Manchuria garrison; but there is no evi- 
dence or suggestion that Japan has exceeded her treaty rights or 
transgressed her international obligations. Mukden is occupied on 
December 17, Chang reported as protesting. Meanwhile the Chi- 
nese nationalist general, Feng, has had important military suc- 
cesses culminating in the occupation of Tientsin on December 24. 
Four days later the Japanese troops are withdrawn from Mukden, 
the revolt having apparently collapsed. The Japanese consulate is 
in difficulties with Chang owing to its refusal to surrender leaders of 
the revolt who have taken refuge there. At the same time the Chi- 
nese nationalist troops make an unexplained withdrawal from Tien- 
tsin. A week later Feng suddenly announces his resignation, recom- 
mending to his followers allegiance to Tuan Chi Jui at Peking. 
What was the Japanese policy? 

He would be a bold man who, on the basis of the events as re- 
ported, undertook to expound it; and the average reader, if he 
forms any opinion at all, will probably decide the matter in accord- 
ance with whatever theory or bias he possessed before the episode 
occurred. The correspondents have undoubtedly done their best, 
and cables have been coming in from half a dozen different centers; 
but anyone who has attempted to follow, say, a military action or a 
party campaign from general headquarters will have an idea of the 
very difficult problem involved here. It is a typical case of the need 
for interpretation; and to answer the type of general question that 
is all the lay reader can ask, we should need to know something of 
the relations between Tuan Chi Jui, the Anfu Club, and Chang 
Tso-lin from 1916 on; the attitude of Japan toward the Washing- 
ton treaties; the status, under the Portsmouth Treaty, of the Chi- 
nese Eastern Railway, plus the recent Russo-Chinese agreement as 
to its control, and the position of Feng, Chang, and the present 
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Peking administration in respect to both parties to that arrange- 
ment; the stipulations entered by Japan touching the southern 
Manchurian railroad system in the 1919 consortium; the conflict 
in the Tsitsihar-Anganchi zone; and numerous other matters, at the 
conclusion of which there would still be room for guesswork as to 
the genuineness of recent Japanese liberalism. Who is to furnish 
the public with this interpretation and synthesis, without which no 
respectable opinion can possibly be formed? Shall we accept the 
dictum of a recent writer in the Living Age: “If the state depart- 
ment prevented us voters from getting any information at ali, the 
cause of peace would be advanced a good thousand years’’? Failing 
that counsel of perfection, are we to allow interpretation as part of 
the function of the “man on the spot,” or shall we rely on editors 
and special writers at home? Or is there need of a new type of or- 
ganization? 

There is no single or simple solution to the problem; a few 
guiding principles are all that can be suggested. Undoubtedly the 
principle of a separation of functions as between the gathering of 
news and its interpretation is a necessary foundation of the whole 
system. The policy of the Associated Press is in this respect not 
merely sound, but absolutely vital, and the organization, in so far 
as it realizes that policy, is in fact a public service of much greater 
importance than some branches of government. Any intrusion of 
the personal opinions of agency men is to be deprecated, not be- 
cause such opinions are not reliable and trustworthy—they may 
well be, and of course frequently are expressed through other chan- 
nels—but because if they appear in the service the whole subse- 
quent process is short-circuited. 

The special correspondent is more of a problem. In his case, as 
Spender points out, the separation of functions that a good paper 
maintains in regard to domestic politics is not altogether feasible; 
he is frequently allowed, and sometimes required, to render opin- 
ion as well as information. So long as news-agency work is ade- 
quate, and the special correspondent thoroughly equipped, this is 
legitimate and useful. The concern of the public is sufficiently se- 
cured when the correspondent has complete liberty of judgment 
and expression from his paper, and takes a reciprocal responsibility 
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for opinions appearing over his signature, with his reputation fully 
at stake on them. There is, however, an important distinction to be 
made. Both the correspondent and his paper owe it to the public to 
preserve his function as primarily part of the news service. A false 
authenticity can easily be lent to the arguments of a writer by the 
fact that he is “on the spot.””’ Where opinion predominates, there is 
failure; where the office is turned to the advocacy of policy, it is 
vitiated. Policy is an editorial responsibility and should be pre- 
served as such. The following matter, from one of several such 
dispatches sent to the New York Times by its China correspond- 
ent in the spring of 1927, while the policy of the United States was 
still uncertain, is an example of all that a special correspordent’s 
work should not be: 

For many years, it is pointed out here, we played a prominent part in Chi- 
nese affairs, at times strongly interfering, always diplomatically, but with power 
behind our representations which made our opinions felt Now Shan- 
tung is under the control of a brigand war lord, the Chinese postoffices are un- 
reliable, even in the Shanghai settlements, and foreign Bolshevist propagandists 
are demanding not only the termination of extraterritoriality, but the expulsion 
of Americans, missionaries, business men, and consuls alike. With fifty foreign 
war vessels in the Yangtse River, there is an adequate force to make the Treaty 
ports secure for foreigners in a week if Washington should decide to act. 


This, observe, is neither news nor interpretation, and whatever 
opinion it reports is anonymous. It is special pleading; and how- 
ever sound or sincere it may be, the place for it is either the edi- 
torial or the correspondence columns of the paper. In a purely 
“news” paper, the ideal place for such interpretation as we have in 
mind would be the leading article; but practically, and aside from 
the fact that the number of fields within which even a leader-writer 
can be an expert has limits, it is almost impossible, on an editorial 
page, to dissociate interpretation from policy. The position, how- 
ever, is not so hopeless as might appear. In the first place, policy, 
where untrammeled by ulterior considerations, is often nothing 
more than insistence upon a certain interpretation of events which 
the writer profoundly believes to be the right one. And in the sec- 
ond place, it is not perhaps as necessary as the average editor seems 
to think that his paper should express a trenchant and dogmatic 
Policy on every conceivable issue and occasion. The editorial pages 
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of the Springfield Republican and a few similar journals encourage 
the hope that suspension of judgment and a genuine attempt to 
clarify issues and weigh evidence are not, even today, insuperable 
obstacles to success. The deadly foe of this attitude is the caption 
writer. He it is whose vile and hideous progeny battens on the in- 
stability of the mob mind and belies the lineaments of truth herself 
in the yellow mirror of “sensation.” The phantom public to which 
he prostitutes his pen is itself the ultimate enemy alike of social 
progress and honest journalism. 

It is significant that there have recently come into existence 
several organizations, such as the editorial information service of 
the Foreign Policy Association, designed to furnish background 
and material for the formation of critical opinion to widely diverse 
groups in America. The omen is hopeful in view of the fact that 
people who will go to the trouble of securing such data are on the 
whole likely to be fairly honest and intelligent in their attitudes. 
Hilaire Belloc, in a striking chapter of The Contrast, comments on 
the spontaneous and active character of corporate opinion in this 
country; and it may be that the growth of this movement will not 
only assist in the development of a more critical newspaper public 
and political electorate, but will in time create a demand for the 
reorganization of information on a scale, more adequate to a de- 
mocracy, that undertakes to handle foreign as well as domestic 
policy. 

One such scheme is already under way, and it raises interesting 
questions. It is arguable that the need for it is already sufficiently 
great to justify its launching even though it could not hope for some 
years to be a commercial success. That it should be a government 
enterprise—as perhaps Mr. Lippmann would be disposed to argue 
—seems inadvisable, judging either by principle or by experience; 
and the very nature of the enterprise would demand its entire free- 
dom from the kind of newspaper control that is dominated, in the 
last analysis, by circulation. Possibly there is 4 legitimate field 
here for further public service by semi-private means of the type 
that already constitutes the most valuable by-product of American 
prosperity. Such a service, should it come into operation, should be 
welcomed as an ally by all the better elements of journalism, since 
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it would assist the great educational task of which such journalism 
has even yet not wholly despaired. 

But when all is said and done, there is little reason to believe 
that a more complete determination of capital issues, especially 
international issues, by public opinion will ever be desirable—so 
long as by public opinion we mean mass opinion. There are, in fact, 
few if any matters on which mass opinion can act other than dan- 
gerously. There is need of a new conception, not only of public opin- 
ion, but of democracy itself, which shall rescue society from the 
sterile alternatives of the warfare of group interests on the one 
hand and the banalities of mass action on the other. The realiza- 
tion that democracy is a means, not an end, will help; and a sug- 
gestion made in passing by Mr. Lippmann is more significant than 
he has realized. The mass of people, he remarks, “usually leave 
their proxies to a kind of professional public consisting of more or 
less eminent persons.” The latent idea here—the spontaneous de- 
velopment of special “publics” —is perhaps the most dynamic ele- 
ment in modern politics. It is gradually being realized—with some 
assistance, to thoughtful minds, from Russia—that it is not the 
numerical size of the group that endows it with representative char- 
acter so much as its constitution and intent. Tle solution of the 
entire problem lies largely along these lines. 

And lastly it is to be remembered that success in the conduct of 
public affairs consists mainly in the avoidance of critical or capital 
“issues.” The method of “continuous conference,” by whatsoever 
name it is called, is undoubtedly the only sensible one for civilized 
peoples; and its merit lies in its power of forestalling those occa- 
sions which constitute the heart of our problem. For the most crit- 
ical issues of all, the problem presents no other solution. There is 
no satisfactory way of arriving at a national decision to make war. 
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A NOTE ON LEFEVER’S “STANDARD DEVIATIONAL 
ELLIPSE” 


PAUL HANLY FURFEY 
Catholic University, Washington, D.C. 


Human ecology is a rapidly developing science and it needs an 
accurate and scientific technique. An article in the July, 1926, is- 
sue of the Journal by Lefever entitled “Measuring Geographic 
Concentration by Means of the Standard Deviational Ellipse’’ is 
therefore very timely. Some of the methods suggested, however, 
are open to certain criticisms which will be presented in the present 


paper. 
In the case of any distribution—say, the distribution of the 


homes of delinquents on a spot map—there are two principal points 


of interest; namely, the central tendency and the dispersion. The 
central tendency gives the middle point around which the separate 
units are grouped. As a measure of central tendency Lefever sug- 
gests the mean center, which is really the center of gravity of the 
distribution. This seems to be a reasonably good measure for the 
purpose. The dispersion refers to the closeness with which the 
units are grouped around the center of the distribution. Thus it is 
a measure which will distinguish between distributions in which 
the units are closely bunched around the center and distributions 
in which the units are more scattered. As a measure of dispersion 
Lefever proposes what he calls the “standard deviational ellipse.” 
This proposal will now be examined in more detail. 

To treat the distribution mathematically, take a system of rec- 
tangular Cartesian co-ordinates with the origin at the mean center 
and the x-axis running east and west. By definition the standard 
deviations of the x’s and the y’s respectively are: 
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where N is the population. These are the standard deviations in an 
east-west and a north-south direction. To obtain the standard de- 
viation in a general direction Lefever introduces the co-ordinate 
transformation: 


x’=y sin 06+ cos @. 


The standard deviation along the x’-axis, being inclined at an an- 
gle 6 to the x-axis, will then be: 


Ox’-axis) = 2 cos 6 sin? 


The locus generated by oy,«xis) | aS it rotates about the mean 
center is what Lefever calls the “standard deviational ellipse.” 

The first and most obvious criticism is that this figure is not an 
ellipse. It will be more convenient to work with the equation in the 
form: 


(x'-axis) = V o2 cos? COs sin sin? 6 


in which the above values for ¢, and c, have been introduced and r 


is the familiar Pearson correlation coefficient and has the value: 


Changing to Cartesian co-ordinates and remembering that o;,/-sxis) 
is a radius vector while the other sigmas are constants, we have: 


which is evidently not an ellipse, but a bicircular quartic with a 
conjugate point at the origin. Its shape depends on the values of r 
and the ratio of ¢, to gy. Typical forms are shown in figures 1-3. 

This quartic curve has a perfectly definite meaning, as will be 
seen from the preceding discussion. Yet as a practical device it is 
open to severe criticism, whether it is used as a graphic representa- 
tion of the form of the distribution, or as an indication of the 
amount of scatter. These points will be considered separately. 

As a graphic representation of the form of the distribution it is 
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inadequate because it does not show how the separate units are 
scattered from the center in a given direction. Consider, for exam- 
ple, the extreme case represented in Figure 1. In this case the entire 
population is distributed along the line AOB. This would not be 
likely to occur in practice, but it might be approached when the 
population was grouped along a highway, a railroad, or a straight 
stretch of river. To anyone but a mathematician this curve would 
be likely to suggest that the population was evenly distributed 
about two centers, M and NV. It would suggest also that almost as 
many people lived along the line COD as along AOB, whereas no 


> B 


=20, r=.5 


Fic. 2 


one lives on COD except at the point O. The shape of the figure 
does not suggest in what direction the population is scattered 
about O. 

This defect is very apparent in the case of distributions which 
are not symmetrical. The fact that O is the center of the distribu- 
tion does not mean that there are an equal number of units on 
either side of it, nor that these units are distributed in the same 
way. In the previous example, suppose that the population con- 
sists of 110 people and that 100 of these live at the point M, one 
mile distant from O along the line OMA, while the other 10 live at 
a point on the line ONB extended 10 miles distant from O. The 
mean center will still be O; but the quartic curve, which still has 
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the shape shown in Figure 1, might suggest to the casual reader that 
the distribution was symmetrical with respect to O. The most pro- 
nounced lack of symmetry produces no effect on the curve. Thus 
the curve seems to be a poor graphic representation of the distri- 
bution. 

Is the curve a good representation of the scatter? Lefever says 
“the concentration or scatteration of the system” can be shown in 
terms of its area, which he erroneously gives as 7ab. As a matter of 
fact the area is: 


25 
A =f [oz cos? 0+ cos sin 0+} sin? . 


It is indeed true that this quantity shows the amount of dispersion 
of the system. But if we adhere to our original intention of meas- 
uring dispersion in terms of standard deviation, it is unsatisfactory, 
since it is not a function of the standard deviations, but of the 
standard deviations squared. In the case where the population is 
scattered along the x-axis, for instance, the above measure reduces 
to 4r0;. Thus it seems to be a poor generalization of the standard 
deviation. A more natural extension of the standard deviation to 
the case where the units are scattered in two dimensions would be 
to define it as the standard deviation of the distances of the units 
from the center. The distance of the pvint (x, y) from the origin is 


V x+y’. Therefore, the standard deviation of these distances 
(which we denote by S) is 


D(x2-+y") 


This reduces to ¢, when the measures are distributed along the 
x-axis. It is the natural generalization of standard deviation and 
gives a simple numerical index of scatter. It ought to prove a use- 
ful index in ecological studies. 

It is thus seen that in two-dimensional distributions the stand- 
ard deviation, as generalized above, may be a satisfactory index 
of dispersion; but it does not lend itself readily to graphical repre- 
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sentation. If it is desired to show on a map how the units are dis- 
tributed, it is better to use contour lines. Thus the map might be 
divided into squares of appropriate size, and squares of equal pop- 
ulation might be connected by lines. This is merely a rough graph- 
ical device and does not lend itself readily to exact mathematical 
treatment, but it might prove useful as a convenient representation 
of the form of scatter, while S would show the amount of scatter. 
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DISTANCE IN SOCIOLOGY 


WILLARD C. POOLE, JR. 
McGill University, Montreal, Canada 


ABSTRACT 


The social-distance concept is vague because it includes too much, i.e., the rela- 
tion between individuals as members of groups, the relations between individuals as 
they show individuality, their behavior toward others or their social acts, also group 
prejudice, cultural differences, and group interaction. It is proposed to organize this 
collection and show the relation between these various phases of distance. Personal 
distance—Subjective personal distance is the conception one has of his relation to 
another. Objective personal distance is the relation that might be, i.e., actual indi- 
vidual differences. Personal distance forms.—The overt pattern of behavior which 
characterizes the interaction between two individuals is the result of the subjective 
personal distance. Social distance—Subjective social distance is the conception that 
the typical in-group man has of the typical out-group man. Objective social distance 
is the cultural differences between groups. As forms of socialization, social distance 
is seen in group norms regulating the in-group man in his interaction with the out- 
group man. 


Since Park and Burgess introduced the concept of social dis- 
tance into American sociological thought from Simmel’s Sociolo- 
gie, the concept has gained great interest among all sociologists. 
Many of them have seen that the concept must be more carefully 
and clearly distinguished from the concepts of isolation and status. 
The writer has attempted elsewhere to introduce the concept of 
personal distance and to redefine social distance.’ 

The first use of distance in sociology was not made by Simmel, 
but by Tarde, who, taking the expression from common usage, em- 
ployed it in his Laws of Imitation. Tarde’s distance exists between 
classes and is measurable by the degree of imitation which exists 
between them. Class differences are class distances.® 
For Simmel distance was not a matter of how much one imi- 
* “Tf the social distance is wide or if the personal closeness is very great, one can 
nearly always make a gift; it becomes difficult in the degree to which socia! distance 


decreases and personal distance increases.” Sociologie (ed. 1908), p. 489, translated 
from the German by Dr. T. F. Abel. 


* Journal of Applied Sociology, XI, 114-20. 
* Cf. G. Tarde, Les lois de Vimitation (Alcan, 1900), pp. 243-52. 
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tated another, how much one knew of another, but how much one 
ought to imitate or ought to know of another. Around each person 
is gathered a sphere made up of his affairs, and into this sphere 
some may not intrude at all, some part way, and still others may 
know almost all. “The radius of that sphere, so to speak, marks 
the distance ”* Simmel, however, did not systematically 
arrange and define his uses of the distance concept. 

American sociologists, following Park and Burgess, have de- 
parted on various tracks until social distance has come very close 
to the consciousness-of-kind and like-mindedness concepts of Pro- 
fessor Giddings. 


SUBJECTIVE PERSONAL DISTANCE 


Regarding individuals apart from their positions as members 
of various groups (we can do this for practical purposes), the rela- 
tion between any two can be spoken of as their personal distance. 
What is their relationship; what is the nature of this distance? 
There is, first of all, their own idea of the relation, the relationship 
as it exists for them, a matter quite apart from the relationship in 
itself, as it would appear to an observer who knew each individual 
thoroughly, despite the fact that no such observer can exist. Of 
these two relationships, the one held by the interacting parties and 
the one that might prevail if either knew the other better, only the 
first is of importance for immediate social interaction. What you 
think an individual to be determines your treatment of him. We 
will call this distance “subjective,” for it is an idea in your head. 
Its objective reality is unknown, but you treat your idea as if it 
were the true distance.° 

We may call this phase of distance “subjective personal dis- 
tance.”” Popular speech refers to it when it says, ‘““We are a long 
way apart,” and “He is not my sert.’”’ My distance from you is the 
extent to which I am aware that we fail to share a common life of 
ideas, beliefs, and sentiments. It is the basis of my attitudes 
toward you. 

*Georg Simmel, “The Sociology of Secrecy and of Secret Societies,” American 


Journal of Sociology, XI, 453. 


*“T conclude, therefore, that the imaginations which people have of one another 
are the solid facts of society, and that to observe and interpret these must be the 
chief aim of sociology” (C. H. Cooley, Human Nature and the Social Order, p. 87). 
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DISTANCE IN SOCIOLOGY 


ne OBJECTIVE PERSONAL DISTANCE ) 
on There is another relationship between individuals, between 
Te you and me. We may call it the actual distance, overlooking all ie 
ay philosophical questions. You have certain traits that I do not { 
ks know, just as I also differ from your conception of me. Were these | 
ly traits known to us, it would cause a change in our attitudes toward 
each other. Every day people are revising their estimates of others. 
le- Friendships are strengthened or perhaps weakened. “Mutations 
se of social distance”’ are taking place, to use a phrase from Professor 
0- Bogardus. The difference between your traits, you as you really | 
are, and my traits represents the actual gulf between us. This : 
difference constitutes the objective personal distance. (| : 
rs The subjective and objective distances may be practically the J 
le. same. In such cases there can be no surprises; but what two indi- 4 
‘. viduals are fully given to each other? The subjective personal dis- 
e? tance constantly changes under conditions of intimate contact. The 
‘ip following case illustrates such a mutation of personal distance re- 
in sulting from the revelation that what was thought to be is not. 
lal Some four or five years ago I was one of a camping party in Western On- 
Of tario. Our living quarters consisted of a small bungalow divided into a dining- 
nd room and two sleeping-rooms in each of which six girls bunked. One of our 
ie party was an older girl, a successiul teacher who held a good deal of prestige in 
the group. During the first few days she talked a great deal of a younger sister, 
ou Olive, who was to join the group later. 

Ve Olive arrived. We were all prepared to like her very much and she seemed , By 
id. likeable. She was attractive in appearance, a good athlete, and had a very il 
it friendly and appealing manner. She was the youngest of the group and for 

awhile was the petted darling of the camp. Soon, however, her popularity 
i, palled. Everyone recognized her tendencies to shift her responsibilities on her 

elder sister or on anyone else whom she could persuade to carry them. If other 
ng methods of suasion failed, she would trade on her “natural delicacy of health.” 
he On several occasions she refused to submit to the decisions of the majority. 
of At the end of the two weeks’ camping Olive was not a popular member of 
les the party.® 

FORMS OF SOCIALIZATION AS ACCOMMODATIONS 

can Individuals, realizing that they are distant from other indi- 

viduals because of differences in manners, attitudes, and philoso- 
oe phy of life, are yet forced to live with others. It is necessary for 


* Case secured from a student. 
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them to make accommodations so that conflict may be avoided. 
The essence of distance is conflict; but it never comes into overt 
manifestations because of the accommodations which are made. 
These accommodations are the way in which we get along with 
those who do not believe as we do. They are aspects of social or- 
ganization. They enable one to escape from treading on the toes of 
another. Often one ignores the issue by never speaking about it. 
One refrains from inviting the friend who does not care for cards to 
sit in at bridge. The young radical doesn’t say anything about his 
new ideas when he is home on a holiday. 

These accommodations are all in the realm of overt behavior. 
They are the way we react to our conception of our relations, our 
distances. We do not force ourselves upon the distant; we cleave 
to the near, the kindred, spirits. 

Distances of the subjective type may not be measured by an 
observer’s record of the overt behavior. Liberties allowed by one 
girl may denote a greater distance than the mere smile of another. 
The meaning of the overt behavior to the interacting parties is of 
the greatest importance. Hence subjective personal distances can 
be accurately studied only by interview and life-history. Existing 
only for the individuals concerned, they can be accurately studied 
only by an appeal to the objects of investigation. 


SOCIAL DISTANCE 


Social distances are group phenomena; they take whole groups 
as they exist as realities in the minds of typical members of other 
groups. This point is of vast importance, for it causes us to look 
at the “general public” and the average man. It disregards the 
emancipated individual. It concerns the milieu and not the inde- 
pendent thinker, so-called. 


SUBJECTIVE SOCIAL DISTANCE 


The fruitful ground of social-distance study has been that be- 
tween racial groups. We see between racial groups the phenome- 
non of a subjective social distance. It is what the characteristic 
member of the in-group thinks of the typical member of the out- 
group. It is the category into which we fit almost all Englishmen 
or any other typical national. 
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These subjective social distances rise out of history, legend, 
myth, propaganda, literature, and travelers’ tales. They are more 
important than truth, for they are the basis of group interaction. 
We call them race prejudice when we feel that they do not corre- 
spond as favorably as they might to the objective social distance. 

Instances of subjective social distance include the following 
quotation from Old-World Traits Transplanted (one of the less 
quoted sections) : 

America is described in these articles [in Italian newspapers] as a ruthless, 
rapacious, hypocritical, puritanical country. American men are superficial, 
weak, ridiculous; American women are vain and prefer to have a good time 
rather than to be good wives and mothers; churches in America are places of 
business; social and philanthropic work is established to furnish fat salaries to 
innumerable officeholders; the political life is incurably corrupt; and every- 
thing else is termed “Americanate,’ meaning the quintessence of foolishness.” 

Park and Miller stress in their book the fact that immigrant 
and native heritages are not as different as they seem. The cultural 
conflicts are more often imaginings. However, these imaginings 
are real and the conflicts are most especially real. 


OBJECTIVE SOCIAL DISTANCE 


Below the level of these subjective social distances lie the real 
cultural differences. A study of them reveals unsuspected nearness 
or similarity. The Pope refused to give to the world reports of 
Jesuits in China during the sixteenth century, for they showed 
Buddhism too close to Christianity. Long contact between mem- 
bers of two groups may reveal such similarities that the two groups 
come to have a greater consciousness of kind. Social distance has 
changed. We have come to accept the members of the out-group. 
These real culture traits that continued contact may reveal con- 
stitute the objective social distance; they are the real cultural dif- 
ferences. 


FORMS OF SOCIALIZATION AS ACCOMMODATIONS 


While there exists a subjective social distance, a belief among 
us that we are not like the heathen, we must find some accommo- 
dation, some modus vivendi. This accommodation will consist of 


: "Park and Miller, Old-World Traits Transplanted, p. 291, quoted from E. C. 
Sartorio, Social and Religious Life of the Italians in America, p. 50. 
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forms of socialization, ways of acting, which are prescribed by 
group norms. The group tells its members how they must treat a 
Negro, a Japanese, or any other out-group man. These norms are 
seen expressed in all caste regulations that separate group from 
group; they are seen in the act of the servant who goes in at the 
back door. It should be noted, however, that these forms of sociali- 
zation become customs in the group, and as customs they may 
often survive the death of the subjective social distance. Here 
again distance may not be adequately studied from the overt forms, 
but requires an analysis of social attitudes and the norms of the 
group, in other words, a study of the significance of the forms to 
the groups observing them. 

We will conclude by presenting a systematization of the dis- 
tances in the form of a table. 


1. The personal distance 

a) Subjective—the individual’s conception of his relation to another. 

b) Objective—individual differences in ideas, ideals, philosophies of life, etc. 

c) Forms of socialization—the overt pattern of interaction. 

. The social distances 

a) Subjective—a group’s conception of its relation to an out-group. Some 
phases we call race prejudice. 

b) Objective—cultural differences between the in-group and out-group. 

c) Forms of socialization—norms of social distance and their expression in 
society. 

Note.—The forms, c, are in all cases based on a, the subjective phase. 


The way in which distances change constitutes a further study, 
a study which will, we believe, produce certain fundamental “laws” 
of social distance and personal distance. The sole aim of this paper 
has been to create a careful system of thought as a guard against 
loose thinking. 


THE MIGRATION TO TOWNS AND CITIES. II 


CARLE C. ZIMMERMAN 
University of Minnesota 


ABSTRACT 


This study, based on 694 farm families of Minnesota, appears to show that chil- 
dren of successful farm families stay on the farms more often, while those of the less 
successful families migrate to large industrial cities and enter the ranks of the wage- 
earning classes. Farm girls from the poorer class families migrate more often than 
any other group. Further study will be needed before these principles may be ac- 
cepted as established. 


In a recent issue of this Journal I gave some preliminary fig- 
ures concerning migration to cities and to different occupations by 
children of Minnesota farmers.’ Since that time I have gathered 
more information and material for an analysis of the quality of the 
families which furnish recruits for towns and cities.* The purpose 
of this paper is to present the conclusions drawn from this first- 
hand material. 

The material consists of data on migration from 694 farm 
families in Minnesota. These resided in thirteen communities and 
were selected by random sampling so as to represent the farm 
population of the state. They represented all types of farming, ‘aed 
from cheese-producing areas to the wheat regions on the one hand, nf 
and from the cut-over country to the corn belt on the other. Farms 
varied from 10 to 640 acres in size, and gross cash incomes from 
$125 to $15,000. The sample is typical of the state. These data 
were secured by personal interviews during 1925 and 1926. i 

From 494 of these families information as to cash receipts was 
secured. Subsequent studies* have shown that these incomes form 


* American Journal of Sociology, Vol. XXXII, No. 3. . ° 

* This material is gathered in connection with studies of rural living by the So- 
ciology and Agricultural Economics divisions of the Minnesota Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. 

* A series of studies of rural living by Carle C. Zimmerman and John D. Black, 
to be published by the Minnesota Agricultural Experiment Station. 
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a fair index of the living conditions and the quality of the farm 
population. For purposes of qualitative analysis of migration, the 
farmers were divided into five groups according to the amounts of 


TABLE I 
SoME OF THE MATERIALS OF THE STUDY 


Number of Villages or | ;;,: 
Number of ; Cities (over 
Income Groups (Dollars) ron Children 18 Towns (un- 

Families or Older der 10,000) | 


Under 1,400 52 25 
1,401-2,600 75 42 
2,601-3,800 40 27 
3,80I-5,000 14 be) 
More than 5,000.... 31 9 


212 113 145 


cash receipts. Table I shows this distribution and the number and 
present location of all living children eighteen years of age or over. 

The $1,400 to $2,600 group included the modal number as well 
as those with mean incomes ($2,500). Fifty-seven per cent had in- 


TABLE II 


Percentage | Percentage In Villages or} In Citiest 
of All on on Home Towns (un- (over 
Farms* Farms der 10,000) 10,000) 


Under 1,400 54.1 25.4 28.7 13.8 32.1 100. 
I,40I—2,600 68.1 40.4 27.8 15.6 16.3 100. 
2,601-3,800 64.9 42.5 22.4 15.1 20.0 100. 
3,801-5,000 76.9 55-3 21.6 15.4 7.7 
More than 5,000.... 87.2 51.2 36.0 10.5 2.3 100. 


66.9 39.8 27.1 14.5 18.6 100.0 


* Three times the standard error of the 54.1 is rr per cent; and for the 87.2 it is also rz per cent. 
See between the 54.1 and the 87.2 is 33.1 per cent. Statistically this means that the difference is 
va 

t Three times the standard error of the 32.1 is 10 per cent; of the 2.3 itis 14 percent. The difference is 
30 per cent, but the standard errors total only 24 per cent. 


comes below $2,600. This asymmetrical distribution is typical 


hose still on the home farms numbered 
—-Fhese 470 were divided into 195, or 41 


most economic phenomena. These 494 farmers had 781 childre 


eighteen years of age or more (at which time migration begins). 
had entered urban life. Table II gives the percentages of these 


44 
36 
5 
2 

494 781 311 
Total 
Total 
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children who were on the home farms, on other farms, in villages 
and towns, and in cities over 10,000 in population. 

These data were analyzed to find if towns or cities selected a 
larger proportion of children from any one economic class than 


TABLE IOI 


Tue NoNn-PROPORTIONAL SELECTION EXERCISED BY URBAN 
AREAS AND BY LARGE CITIES 


Percentage of Percentage of 
Expectancy*| Urban Differencet | Large-City | Differencet 
Migrants Migrants 


30.9 +7.7 +16.8 
34.6 35.3 +0.7 30.4 — 4.2 
22.9 24.0 +1.1 24.8 + 1.9 
8.3 5.8 —2.5 3.4 — 4.9 

4.0 —7.0 9.6 


° 


* Based on the proportion of all 781 children eighteen years of age or older born in the group. ae Sa 
t Three times the standard error of the 23.2 in Class 1 is 4.5 per cent. The 7.7 per cent and the 16.8 
are considerably larger than this. Three times the standard error of the 11 per cent (expectancy of class s) 
is 3.3. The real differences are much greater than three times the standard error. 


TABLE IV 
THE NON-PROPORTIONAL SELECTIVITY OF OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS 


Propor- Propor- 

Propor- i 

Income Expect- tion of | Difference Wa Difference] -.| Difference 
( cy Farmerst Earners} 


eer . 18.7 —4.5 39.0 +15.8 14.4 — 8.8 “wt 
1,401-2,600...... 34.6 35.2 | +0.6 34.5 | — 0.1] 36.7 | + 2.1 4 
2,601-3,800...... 22.9 22.2 | —0.7 18.4 |—4.5| 35.5 | +12.6 
3,801-5,000...... 8.3 9.6 | +1.3 5.4 — 2.9 6.7 — 1.6 te 
Over 5,000......] II.0 14.3 +3.3 2.7 — 8.3 6.7 — 4.3 


100.0 


100.0 


* Based on the proportion of all 781 children eighteen years of age or older born in the group. 
t On home farms as well as other farms. pale 
t Skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled laborers. qm 

§ Clerical, entrepreneurial, and professional classes. ; 
_ || The major differences (classes 1 and 5) are larger than three times the standard errors of the pro- 
portions of expectancy. 


from another; if the large cities selected similar proportions of 
each class; if the children from each group rose at a similar rate of 
speed to the non-wage-earning classes; and, finally, if selection 
affected both sexes alike. The methods are illustrated in Tables 
III and IV. Column 1 in Table III gives the expected proportional 
distribution of the children from each class, provided selection in- 
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Total 100.0 ° iy 
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fluenced all of them in the same way. That is, Column 1 gives the 
percentages of children eighteen years of age or older which were 
furnished by each economic group. The group with incomes under 
$1,400 had 23.2 per cent of all 781 children. If the selection af- 
fected all classes alike, we should expect to find that this class fur- 
nished about 23.2 per cent of all urban migrants and the same 
proportion of all migrants to large cities. However, an examination 
of Tables III and IV shows that this is not true. The group with 
incomes under $1,400 furnished 30.9 per cent of all urban migrants, 
40.0 of all migrants to large cities, 18.7 of all farmers, 39.0 of all 
wage-earners, and 14.4 of all non-wage-earners. On the other 
hand, the upper group (incomes of $5,000 or above), which had 
11 per cent of all children eighteen years or older, furnished 4.0 
per cent of all urban migrants, 1.4 of all migrants to large cities, 
14.3 of all farmers, 2.7 of all wage-earners, and 6.7 of all non-wage- 
earners. These differences might have arisen through errors of 
sampling; but as a matter of fact, the major portion of the vari- 
ance may be attributed to differences in selectivity of the popula- 
tion groups and occupations. The proof of this lies in the size and 
consistency of the differences. They have been tested by compari- 
son with the standard errors. 

By making similar analyses, but in greater detail than in the 
tables given, and by separating the sexes, I have been able to estab- 
lish some tentative conclusions. For the sake of brevity I am not 
presenting the detailed figures. These conclusions are: 

1. Children of the successful farm families stay on the farms 
more often than those of the less successful. 

2. These children, when they do migrate to urban areas, rise 
more rapidly than those from the lower-income families. 

3. Large industrial cities are greater agencies for non-propor- 
tional selection than are towns and villages. 

These conclusions must be qualified with the following state- 
ments. The sample is small and includes only Minnesota farm 
families. However, judging from all statistical tests of sampling 
which we have been able to make, we feel that this one is truly 
representative of Minnesota. These data may not apply to areas 
in the east, which in some cases have suffered large net losses in 
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farm population.* Families which migrate as units are not included. 
We have no data on the types of selection affecting the reverse 
migration from towns and cities to farms. In addition, some of the 
children are still young and may migrate again or rise to higher 
social classes. And, finally, we do not know whether or not selec- 
tion within economic groups or within families is normal. Perhaps 
the brightest children within each family migrate to urban occupa- 
tions. However, this last consideration may not be of great biologi- 
cal importance. 

The significance of these conclusions, if they are true, is so 
evident that I need not discuss them. Other studies of a some- 
what similar nature have been made, especially in Europe. Since 
Professor Pitirim Sorokin and I intend to summarize these in a 
monograph sometime within the next year, I am not including 
them in this article. 


*A study of the intelligence quotients of farm and non-farm school pupils in 
Connecticut seems to indicate that “even in that state, where agriculture has suffered 
a net loss in population, selection has not harmed the native ability of the farm 
population” (Department of the Interior, Bureau of Education, Bulletin No. 6 


[1925], p. 15). 
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TOPICAL SUMMARIES OF CUR- 
RENT LITERATURE 


SOCIOLOGY IN ARGENTINA 


L. L. BERNARD 
University of Chicago 


In 1915 Dr. José Ingenieros, formerly a professor in the University 
of Buenos Aires and sociological writer of distinction, began the re-publi- 
cation in low-priced editions of the most outstanding Argentine litera- 
ture, as a measure designed to weld the polyglot population of that 
country into something of a cultural unit which would take pride in the 
past and future of Argentine institutions. Although Dr. Ingenieros died 
in 1925, his plan of republishing important works continues, and the 
number of reprints now approaches the two-hundred mark. In this Ar- 
gentine culture series have appeared to date the outstanding sociological 
works of Mariano Moreno (61), who died in 1812 at the age of thirty- 
three; Esteban Echeverria (1805-51) (32), Juan B. Alberdi (1810-84) 
(1-4), Domingo Faustino Sarmiento (1811-87) (101, 102), and of a 
group of later writers, practically all of whom have passed off the scene 
since 1900. The most distinguished among these were José Manuel Es- 
trada (33), José M. Ramos Mejia (89-93), Florentino Ameghino (13, 
14), Vicente G. Quesada (86), Carlos Octavio Bunge (20, 21), Andrés 
Lamas (54), Miguel Cané (22, 23), and Agustin Alvarez (5—11). 

Argentina has had a richer cultural history, especially since the 
middle of the past century, than any other Spanish-American country. 
This fact has been due in large part to her intimate intellectual connec- 
tions with France throughout the nineteenth century. Mariano Moreno 
published a Spanish translation of Rousseau’s Social Contract in Buenos 
Aires as early as 1811, and his own writings were largely influenced by 
the principles of the Rousseauan democracy (61). Esteban Echeverria, 
poet and philosopher, became strongly indoctrinated with Saint-Simonian 
ideas, partly as a result of a five years’ residence in France, and his 
Dogma Socialista (32), published in 1846, is undoubtedly the completest 
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flowering in America of the French idealism of Saint-Simon, Fourier, and 
Leroux, of whom Emerson and the Concord group were but relatively 
faint North American echoes. Sarmiento left two works of primary im- 
portance for the historian of sociology, Facundo, or Civilization and Bar- 
barism (1845) and Conflictos y Harmonias de las Razas en America 
(1883). The former is primarily a study of the influence of environment 
in the production of one of the leading caudillos or petty dictators of the 
first half of the nineteenth century. Its sale still rivals that of the best 
contemporary sociological works in Argentina, as is evidenced by the 
many editions through which it has passed and by its translation into 
several other languages. The second work was written largely under the 
influence of Spencer and the racial interpretationists and applies a 
pseudo-scientific racial concept to the interpretation of Argentine his- 
tory. For nearly forty years after its publication it influenced greatly, if 
it did not actually dominate, all subsequent writings in Argentine soci- 
ology. Alberdi’s works have also weathered time, and his interpretations 
have today perhaps a greater influence in Argentina than ever before. In 
Estudios Economicos (3) he, like Sarmiento, essayed an interpretation 
of Argentine history, but largely from the economic standpoint. His Luz 
del Dia (4) was a caustic criticism of Argentine customs and social val- 
uations. In El Crimen de la Guerra (2) he added as early as the past 
eighteen-seventies a strong indictment of war to the literature of that 
subject. Ramos Mejia (89-93) wrote under the influence of the English 
and French writers on pathology and social psycho:ogy of the last third 
of the nineteenth century, beginning perhaps with the dominance of 
Maudsley and his French contemporaries (91); but later LeBon ob- 
tained the ascendancy over him (90). All of these writings have, through 
their re-publication in cheap editions, become practically contemporary 
with the present generation. 

Bunge has carried forward the tradition of Sarmiento and Ramos 
Mejia in interpreting the psycho-sociology of the two American peoples 
(North and South American) (21). His more philosophical work (20), 
dealing largely with social psychology, has been largely vitiated by un- 
tenable notions regarding biology, errors which are especially prevalent 
in Argentina. Between 1900 and 1914, Agustin Alvarez (5-11), who 
reminds one by his life and his writings somewhat of Tarde, produced a 
number of books which may be said to fall within the field of social psy- 
chology. At points also there is a striking resemblance between the meth- 
od of presentation in these books and that of Ross’s Sin and Society. It 
is perhaps in his writings that one can find the best criticisms of Argen- 
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tine social institutions, especially from a socio-ethical standpoint. Some 
of Cané’s essays (23) and addresses (22) also have shown striking in- 
sight into Argentine institutions and the defects of Argentine sociological 
writing. 

The interpretation of Argentine social institutions passed out of the 
general and largely a prioristic stage around about 1900 and entered into 
the phase of documentary interpretation. Ernesto Quesada, in his some- 
what overdone sociological and historical reinterpretation of the tyrant 
Rosas (75), Juan A. Garcia, in his restoration of the institutional and 
social life of colonial Buenos Aires (35), and Lucas Ayarragaray, in his 
psycho-sociological and historical interpretations of the outstanding Ar- 
gentine national institutions (16, 18), led the way to the documents in 
the search for data on which to base sociological interpretations. Their 
method was primarily that of historical interpretation, which has always 
been the most important phase of sociological writing in Argentina. The 
same method has more recently been followed, and with success, by 
Rodolfo (95-97) and Horacio (94) Rivarola, father and son, José In- 
genieros (42, 43), A. B. Martinez (56), and others. Ingenieros has pro- 
duced the most pretentious work of this character in the whole of Argen- 
tine literary history. In this large work in three volumes (42, 43) he has 
presented a richly documented account of the evolution of Argentine in- 
stitutions from colonial times to the present. Ernesto Quesada has also 
written numerous valuable monographs in the field of sociological in- 
terpretation of Argentine history (72, 73, 81, 84). While Ingenieros has 
written largely in the tradition of Sarmiento and Alberdi, Quesada has 
approached his subjects more in the light of modern scientific sociological 
methodology. Sagarna (100) has attempted a synthesis of economic and 
intellectual factors in Argentine history. 

Even systematic sociology in Argentina has been for the most part 
dominated by the historical method. The widely known work in this field 
by Ingenieros (49) is little more than an economic and racial interpreta- 
tion of Argentine history and of Argentine leaders. In fact, it is perhaps 
in Argentina that one finds today the best examples of the economic in- 
terpretation of history and social institutions. Senator Juan B. Justo 
(52, 53), who is a sociological writer of distinction, Enrique del Valle 
Iberlucea (31), and Alfredo Palacios (69) have also written on theo- 
retical aspects of the materialistic interpretation of history. Almost all 
interpretative writing in Argentine social science is largely influenced by 
this phase of the philosophy of history. The tradition appears to go back 
to Saint-Simon and Fourier, through Echeverria (32), even more than to 
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Marx, although it is in part due to the influence of Alberdi (3), who was 
in the sixth and seventh decades of the nineteenth century closely in con- 
tact with European socialistic thinking, and was much influenced by it in 
his own writings. Ingenieros also shows the influence of his medical 
studies in pathology and his interest in abnormal psychology in his socio- 
logical writings (46-48). The appeal of scientific method also found a 
response in him (40). 

Ernesto Quesada initiated the productive movement in systematic 
sociology in 1904 in a series of monographs which began with methodol- 
ogy (82, 74) and continued for some six years in a review of the leading 
English and French contributions to sociology and social philosophy 
(71, 78). This same period also brought to light the general sociological 
works of Alfredo Colmo (27), Leopoldo Maupas (60), and Enrique Mar- 
tinez Paz (58). The first of these books represents largely a reaction 
against the Spencerian conception of sociology; the third is a definition 
and description of the fields of sociology, with emphasis upon the litera- 
ture of the subject; and the second is a logical examination of certain 
sociological concepts, somewhat after the persuasion of Durkheim. The 
first work (65) of Professor Raul Orgaz appeared in 1915, and was fol- 
lowed in 1922 by a volume of able essays on the historical method and 
sociological interpretation (64). In 1924 appeared the first of his pro- 
jected three volumes of a synthesis of the forces at work in Argentine his- 
tory (66). In this last work he departs from, or perhaps supplements, 
the historico-sociological methods employed by Ingenieros, by making 
original applications of Ward’s principle of “synergy” to his data. In 1924 
Professo José Oliva published the first volume of his general sociology 
(62), a work which bears much closer resemblance to North American 
textbooks on sociology than any of the others mentioned. 

In this incomplete review of recent publications in sociological 
theory* in Argentina mention should also be made of certain miscella- 
neous subjects. Drs. Martinez Paz (59), Raul Orgaz (67), and Oliva 
and Pestallardo (70) have written illuminatingly on the teaching of soci- 
ology, setting forth also their views on the proper content of the subject. 
The paper by Dr. Orgaz just referred to represents the first serious pro- 
posal to introduce the subject into the secondary schools of Argentina. 
There has also been a voluminous literature dealing with Socialism, of 
which the works of Senator Justo are the most scholarly (51-53). Dr. 
Ernesto Quesada has also written interestingly on three leading Argen- 


‘Lack of space prevents the inclusion in this paper of any of the titles in the 
field of applied sociology. 
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tine writers (79, 80, 85), as have also Martin Garcia Merou (37) and 
Ingenieros (41). Drs. Quesada (82), Justo (50), Garcia (34, 36), J. A. 
Martinez (57), Ingenieros (40, 49), Dellepiane (28, 30), Villarroel 
(105), and Vergara (104) have discussed the subject of method in soci- 
ology. Alvarez (5-11), Colmo (26), Ingenieros (46-48), Levene (55), 
Areco (15), Belbey (19), Mario A. Carranza (24, 25), C. O. Bunge 
(20, 21), M. Garcia Merou (38), Harrow (39), Palacios (68), Arturo 
Orgaz (63), Villarroel (106), and Carlos Quintana (87, 88) have writ- 
ten in the field of social psychology and its applications. Dellepiane (29) 
has produced the most important contribution to the theory of social 
progress. In his later years, Ingenieros wrote extensively in the field of 
social ethics (44-46), to which field Vergara (103) has also contributed. 
Recently Ernesto Quesada has been concerned primarily with the phil- 
osophy of Spengler (76, 77, 83). Ayarragaray has recently produced an 
important work on social problems (17). Finally, Ambrosetti (12) and 
Rossi (99) have written on traditions. Rossi has recently published a 
work on the Negro in Argentina (98). 
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STUDENTS’ DISSERTATIONS IN SOCIOLOGY 


The following supplemental list of Doctoral dissertations and Mas- 
ter’s theses are those omitted by a mistake in the office of the Journal 
from the list published in the last issue. The dates given indicate the 
probable year in which the degrees will be conferred; the name of the 
college or university in italics designates the institution where the disser- 
tation is in progress. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Notes of interest to the readers of the Jvurnal should be in the hands of the editor 
of “News and Notes” not later than the tenth of the month preceding publication. 


Psychological Abstracts:—The American Psychological Association 
began the publication of its new journal, Psychological Abstracts, with 
the January, 1927, number. It is edited by Professor Walter S. Hunter, 
of Clark University, assisted by the following distinguished co-operating 
editors from foreign countries: F. C. Bartlett, Cambridge University; 
V. M. Bekhterev, Leningrad; Ed. Claparede, University of Geneva; G. 
C. Ferrari, University of Bologna; A. Michotte, University of Louvain; 
H. Pieron, Sorbonne; M. L. Reymert, (formerly) University of Oslo; 
and W. Wirth, University of Leipzig. 

The journal is international in character. It consists of non-c » ical 
abstracts of articles and books on psychological and cognate subjects, 
which appear as soon as possible after the original publication. These ab- 
stracts are prepared by competent psychologists in America and Europe. 
They are published in English, and average one hundred and fifty words 
each. 

The scope of Psychological Abstracts is indicated by the accompany- 
ing classification of its material: “General Topics in Psychology,” “Sen- 
sation and Perception,” “Feeling and Emotion,” “Attention, Memory 
and Thought,” “Nervous System,” “Motor Phenomena and Action,” 
“Plant and Animal Behavior,” “Evolution and Heredity,” “Special Men- 
tal Conditions,” “Nervous and Mental Disorders,” “Social Functions of 
the Individual,” “Industrial and Personnel Problems,” “Childhood and 
Adolescence,” ‘Educational Psychology,” “Biometry and Statistics,” 
and “Mental Tests.” 

Sample copies of the January and February issues will be sent for 
examination on request. The annual subscription rate is $6.00 (over- 
seas $6.25), checks to be made payable to Psychological Abstracts. Sub- 
scriptions should be sent to H. S. Langfeld, Business Editor, Princeton 
University, Princeton, New Jersey. 


Research methods in rural sociology.—Thirty-six delegates, repre- 
senting thirty institutions, attended the First Conference on Research 
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ty-two of these delegates are actually conducting, or have completed, proj- 
ects in the field of rural sociology with Purnell Act funds. The main 
objective of the conference was to discuss how research work in the rural 
field under the Purnell Act might best be advanced. Current projects 
were presented for discussion and were then divided into several groups 
for study by a special committee of workers in that field. Committees 
were appointed on the standards of living, sociology of rural groups, com- 
position and change of population, young people’s organizations as fac- 
tors in rural life, rural attitudes in psychological studies, sociology of the 
farm and village family, and the sociology and physical background of 
country life in the state. The first four committees made reports which 
were presented at the general meeting for suggestions, reconsidered by 
the committee, and finally adopted by the general body. Specific papers 
dealing with research methods were as follows: “The Use and Limitation 
of the Statistical Method in Rural Social Research,” by C. E. Gehlke, 
Western Reserve University, and C. Luther Fry, Institute of Social and 
Religious Research; “Scientific Methods in Urban Social Research,” by 
Robert E. Park, University of Chicago; “Comparison of the Relation of 
Economic and Social Research,” by O. G. Lloyd, Purdue University, and 
H. C. Taylor, Northwestern University; “Research on the American Vil- 
lage,’ by Edmund DeS. Brunner, Institute of Social and Religious Re- 
search; “The Fundamentals of Scientific Research in Rural Sociology,”’ 
by Dwight Sanderson, Cornell University, and Eben Mumford, Michigan 
State Agricultural College; “An Historical Analysis of Methodology and 
Rural Social Research,” by C. J. Galpin, of the Federal Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics; and “The Relation of Research and Rural Sociolo- 
gy to Agricultural Extension Work,” by G. I. Christie, Purdue Univer- 
sity. The steering committee of the conference consisted of G. I. Christie, 
chairman; C. J. Galpin, J. H. Kolb, E. L. Morgan, Dwight Sanderson, 
and Carl C. Taylor. 


The American Country Life Association—The Tenth Annual Con- 
ference of the American Country Life Association will be held at East 
Lansing, Michigan, August 1-4, 1927. Included among the addresses 
listed on the program are “An Introductory Statement as to Terms,” by 
Dwight Sanderson; “The Relation of Farm Income and the Standard of 
Life,” by H. C. Taylor, Northwestern University; “The Relation of 
Standard of Life to Successful Farming,” by E. L. Kirkpatrick, Federal 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics; “The Measure of Rural Progress,” 
by C. J. Galpin, Federal Bureau of Agricultural Economics, E. C. Linde- 


Methods in Rural Sociology, held at Purdue University, April 4-9. Twen- 
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mann New York School of Social Work, and L. J. Tabor; “Recreation 
and Income and Living,” by R. G. Foster, Nevada College of Agricul- 
ture; “Religion and Income and Living,” by Ralph Adams; and “Fam- 
ily and Income and Living,” Hazel Kyrk, University of Chicago. 


The Social Service Review.—Of great interest to social workers is 
the recently established quarterly magazine, the Social Service Review, 
a preliminary announcement of which was made in the January issue of 
this Journal. The first number of this Review, which is edited by the 
faculty of the Graduate School of Social Service Administration of the 
University of Chicago, was issued in March and contains 180 pages of 
articles, book reviews, and news notes. Its broad scope is indicated by 
the fact that in addition to articles that fall primarily in the field of social 
work, it includes such contributions as Ellsworth Faris’ “Remarks on 
Race Superiority,” Ernst Freund’s “Deportation Legislation in the Six- 
ty-ninth Congress,” and David M. Levy’s “Notes on Psychotherapy.” 
A commendable feature is the department of “Notes and Comment,” de- 
voted to a running account of important happenings both in this country 
and abroad of special interest to social workers. The book review sec- 
tion is supplemented by reviews of current public documents. The ap- 
pearance of this new publication marks an important step forward in the 
effort to give professional status to social work. 


The rural church situation in Europe-—Dr. Warren H. Wilson, di- 
rector of the Town and Country Department of the Board of National 
Missions of the Presbyterian Church, plans to interview pastors in small 
communities in Ireland and Scotland to determine conditions of rural 
life as they affect the country churches. If feasible, Dr. Wilson will also 
make a short trip through Germany to Denmark, in order to get a first- 
hand view of rural Denmark and its folk high schools. 


Sociology in China.—Professor Leonard S. Hsu is the acting head of 
the sociology department of Yenching University. He has recently print- 
ed an article, “Chinese Sources in Sociology,” in the Chinese Social and 
Political Science Review, and is the author of another article in the same 
magazine, “The Teaching of Sociology in China,” in the current July 
issue. In the past months he has been delivering a series of lectures on 
“Chinese Social Problems” in the various governmental and private uni- 
versities in Peking, Tientsin, and Shanghai. 


Christian-Albrechts-Universiiat —On June 21, Dr. Ferdinand Ton- 
nies celebrated his golden jubilee as a Doctor. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


Chicago Training School_—Mr. Murray H. Leiffer has accepted a 
position as instructor in sociology and social service. 


Evansville Coliege-—Mr. Paul G. Cressey has accepted an appoint- 
ment in sociology for next year. 


Goucher College-—The John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Founda- 
tion announces that Professor Mollie Ray Carroll has been named to a 
Memorial Fellowship for a study of the present-day system of unem- 
ployment insurance in Germany. 


University of Kansas.—At the thirty-fifth annual session of the 
Indiana State Conference of Social Work, held November 20-23, 1926, 
Professor Stuart A. Queen read a paper on “The Home and the Com- 
munity.” 


Kansas Wesleyan University.—Mr. Elmer L. Setterlund has accept- 
ed the position of professor and head of the department of social science. 


University of Missouri.—Professor Stuart A. Queen, of the Univer- 
sity of Kansas, is giving courses in the department of sociology during 
the summer session. 


University of North Dakota.—The sociology staff now consists of 
Professor J. M. Gillette, Professor G. R. Davies, Assistant Professor J. 
M. Reinhardt, and two student assistants. An instructor will be added 
the ensuing year. The following works by members of the staff have A 
been or are being translated into other languages. Into Japanese: Eco- A 
nomic Statistics, by G. R. Davies; Sociology, parts of Constructive Rural “9 
Sociology, and Rural Sociology, by J. M. Gillette. Into Czech: Rural 
Sociology, by J. M. Gillette. The completion of the latter awaits the ap- : 
pearance of the new edition, which will occur during the latter part of at 


the year. “4, 
Professor J. M. Gillette has recently been made corresponding mem- iy ; 
ber of the Czecho-Slovakian Academy of Agriculture on account of his | a! 


contributions in the field of rural sociology. Similar recognition was con- 
ferred on him several years ago by the International Sociological In- 
stitute. 


University of Ohio.—During the spring quarter, Professor C. E. 
Lively was on leave of absence, in order to pursue his work for his Doc- 
tor’s degree at the University of Minnesota. 
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University of Omaha.—The March, 1927, issue of the University o/ 
Omaha Bulleiin contains “A Study of Divorce and Its Causation in 
Douglas County, Nebraska,” by Professor T. Earl Sullenger. 


Reed College-—Mr. Harry B. Sell has been granted a year’s leave of 
absence to complete his graduate work at the University of Chicago. Mr. 
Paul F. Cressey has accepted an appointment to conduct the classes in 
sociology during next year. 


University of Southern California——Mr. M. H. Neumeyer has ac- 
cepted a position as assistant professor of sociology. In the summer ses- 
sion the visiting instructors, Professor Frank W. Blackmar, of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, will give courses in eugenics and social progress; 
Professor Ernest W. Burgess, of the University of Chicago, on the fam- 
ily, urban sociology, and sociological research; and Professor Read Bain, 
of the University of Washington, on social psychology and conflict and 
co-operation. 


University of Texas.—Professor C. A. Dawson, of McGill Univer- 
sity, will give courses in sociology during the summer session. 


University of Virginia.—After consultation with many leaders in 
public affairs and friends of the University, it has been decided to estab- 
lish at the University of Virginia an Institute of Public Affairs, to be con- 
vened annually for two or more weeks during the session of the summer 
quarter. 

The Institute will limit its program primarily to a study and dis- 
cussion of national, state, and local governmental problems and to eco- 
nomic and social questions underlying them. It is proposed to emphasize 
the outstanding questions and issues now confronting the American peo- 
ple. This, in a way, will differentiate this Institute from any other that 
has been organized in this country. For this purpose it will invite to par- 
ticipate in the discussion the best scholars and research workers availa- 
ble in these fields, as well as outstanding men and women in practical 
politics and public service. The first session will be held for two or more 
weeks beginning on Monday, August 8. 

The program has not been definitely formulated, but the following 
are some of the topics that have been suggested for discussion: “Farm 
Relief,” “Mounting Cost of State and Municipal Expenses,” “The Can- 
cellation of Foreign Debts,” “The Prohibition Question,” “The Right of 
Congress to Judge the Qualifications of Its Members,” “Vanishing Rights 
of the States,” “Administrative Organization in State Government,” 
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“Mexican and Latin-American Policy,” “Present Day Tendencies in La- 
bor Legislation,” ““The Growth of Serious Crimes in the United States 
and Possible Remedies,” “Adapting State Governments to Modern Ne- 
cessities,” and “The League of Nations.” 


Yale University.—rrofessor Jerome Davis and Professor Harry El- 
mer Barnes, of Smith College, are editors of an Introduction to Sociology. 
Their collaborators are Ellsworth Huntington, Yale University; Frank 
H. Hankins, Smith College; Luther L. Bernard; Malcolm M. Willey, 
Dartmouth College; and Seba Eldridge, University of Kansas. A second 
volume of selected readings is in preparation, according to the anncunce- 
ment made by the publishers, D. C. Heath and Company. 
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The Youth Movement in China. By Ts1 C. WANG. New York: 
The New Republic, 1927. Pp. 245. $1.00. 

This book is a welcome contribution to our knowledge of those forces 
which have been working to produce the recent development of political 
conditions in China. The migration of Chinese students to “Western” 
countries and to Japan, with its motives and its effects upon the minds 
of these students, is described and illustrated by many quotations from 
the writings of the more prominent leaders among these young men. 
These students, and those who received a Western education in China, 
became a ferment in the Chinese society. There seem to have been two 
phases of Western influence: in the beginning a rather uncritical adop- 
tion of Western technology and science and Western political ideas, and 
an imitation of Western habits, resulting in contempt for Chinese cul- 
ture. Then a reaction followed, and Chinese students became more con- 
scious of certain values in Chinese ideas and institutions which they 
thought worth conserving and developing. This initiated the repulse of 
foreign influence. 

The contact with Western civilization led to the revolution of 1911, 
resulting in the introduction of a Western form of government. Its char- 
acter was chiefly political, and the effect has been disastrous. Bitterly 
disappointed with this attempt to improve the status of China by a mere 
transplantation of some acquisitions of Western civilization, a group of 
younger scholars began to realize that they had to attack the evil at its 
roots, and that a thoroughgoing reform of Chinese social ideas, customs, 
and institutions was the condition of all progress. Thus a radical move- 
ment with more universal aims arose. This is what Dr. Wang calls the 
Youth Movement. Originating at the University of Peking about 1915, 
it soon spread over a great part of the country. Although heterogeneous 
in many respects, it is homogeneous in its essential traits. It aims to re- 
build the Chinese social order from the bottom. Therefore the attacks 
upon the ethics of Confucianism, especially upon the ideas and norms of 
family life—and therefore the creation of a new literature disregarding 
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the classical style and using the vernacular, which of course made it pos- 
sible to spread the new ideas even beyond the ranks of scholars. 

The knowledge of Western science and philosophy inevitably led, in 
many cases, to a skeptical attitude toward the work of Christian mission- 
aries, especialiy when they were identified with the imperialistic pur- 
poses of the Western powers. Not only Christianity, but religion in gen- 
eral became a subject of criticism among a strong group of students. In 
1919, the students at Peking, disappointed by the result of the war with 
regard to China and indignant because of the treatment that China had 
received from the other powers during the war, succeeded in arousing 
public opinion against the government and thus prevented the signing of 
the treaty of Versailles. 

The political events of the following years and the connection be- 
tween the Student Movement and the Cantonese Movement are not dealt 
with; only the conflict with the British police at Shanghai on May 30, 
1925, is mentioned. Following a suggestion by Professor Robert E. 
Park, the author compares the Chinese Student Movement with the Ger- 
man Youth Movement. He gives a fairly true and lively picture of this 
movement, in spite of the difficulty in understanding the essential fea- 
tures (das Wesen) of this phenomenon without personal experience (Er- 
lebnis). But he confuses it with the Deutsche Studentenschaft, and re- 
gards certain partisan youth organizations as representatives of the 
Youth Movement and the great mass of German youth.’ There are sev- 
eral such mistakes, which may be due to an insufficient knowledge of 
facts. It is astonishing that Dr. Wang, in his search for similarities be- 
tween the two youth movements, did not see that there was a strong 
volkische group within the German Youth Movement besides the more 
internationalistic and pacifistic branch. There seems to be one impor- 
tant difference between the two movements: The German Youth Move- 
ment, at least in its ideas and intentions, is a reaction against the mod- 
ern gesellschaftliche (in the terms of F. Tonnies’ theory* development of 
our social order, whereas the Chinese Movement consciously favors this 
process of dissolution of the older community organization (gemein- 
schaft). A more careful analysis of the ideas and a study of leadership 


*Some of the leaders in the Studentenschaft belong to the Youth Movement, 
but the predominating powers are the Korporationen, which are strongly opposed to 
the ideas and behavior of the Youth Movement. 

*See my paper under the pseudonym “W. Jarus,” on the “Vélkische Bewe- 
gung,” in Preussische Jahrbiicher, June, 1925. 

*F. Tonnies, Gemeinschaft und Gesellschaft, 6th and 7th edd., 1926. 
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and forms of organization in both movements would have thrown more 
light upon the sociological character of the revolution in China. The 
parallel drawn on pages 34-42 remains too much on the surface. The 
most striking similarity between the two movements, the ideal of self- 
expression (Persdnlichkeitsbildung) is not so much emphasized as it de- 
serves. If the author had studied the influence of Western philosophy 
upon the Chinese Youth Movement, he probably would have discovered 
still more of its peculiarities. But no serious attempt is made in this di- 
rection. Curiously enough, no attention is paid to the development of 
modern Japan, although such a comparison would have been very inter- 
esting. 

Since this book was written for Western readers, the author should 
have explained the demographic, economic, political, and cultural back- 
ground systematically. But he deals with the great social problems of 
China only implicitly. He does not even touch the most important prob- 
lem—the relation between the Confucian ideas of the family and the 
problem of overpopulation—although he repeatedly speaks of birth con- 
trol and the dissolution of the large family. Further, there is no investi- 
gation of the opposing forces and of the attitude of the great mass of the 
people toward the students’ movement. Therefore the uninformed reader 
does not get a clear idea of the relative importance of the Youth Move- 
ment within the present Chinese revolution. 

RUDOLF HEBERLE 

UNIVERSITY OF KONIGSBERG, GERMANY 


Aduit Education. By JosEpH K. Hart. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co., 1927. Pp. xiii+-341. $2.75. 

Educational Diagnosis. By M. J. VAN WAGENEN. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1926. Pp. viii+276. 


In the volume by Dr. Hart, we have a whole philosophy of educa- 
tion. As he views it, the education of a human being is a thing that is 
continually and inexorably going on. It is simply that growth of the in- 
dividual which results from his experiences. Some of these are at school, 
but most of them are simply the constituents of the general community 
living. If these community activities are wholesome, diversified, and 
abundant, then, regardless of schooling, the individual becomes well ed- 
ucated; if they are unwholesome, monotonous, and meager, then it is 
hopeless to expect schooling alone to remedy the deficiency. On the other 
hand, if the activities at the school consist of genuine and high-grade 
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human living which then tends to project itself outward and thus to ele- 
vate the community living of those same up-growing individuals, the 
school is educationally effective and serviceable; but in the degree in 
which schooling is a merely mechanical storage process which does not 
project itself outward as high-grade living, however efficiently it may 
accomplish its mechanical purposes, it is not education and does not re- 
sult in education. Such are his central tenets both of education and of 
schooling. It is the sane educational philosophy toward which the socio- 
logical student of education inevitably moves. 

The reader will probably assume from the title that the volume is 
designed to treat the various educational movements of today which are 
attempting to educate adults. As he proceeds through the volume, he 
will probably conclude that it aims not to tell us how to re-educate or to 
complete the education of those who have become adults so much as how 
to train the up-growing generation so that when adulthood is reached 
they will not need any further schooling. And yet it does, rather inci- 
dentally but at some length, treat the problem of further educating the 
adult. The author disclaims any attempt to treat the various current 
movements in detail. After presenting brief summaries, he refers the 
reader to books, bulletins, and reports where full treatment can be found. 
Toward the end, however, a different purpose seems to emerge quite clear- 
ly. His interest is in urging a special type of late-adolescent and adult 
education, namely, a type adapted to our communities resembling that 
of the Danish folk high schools. For this he suggests the development in 
our country, if it is not too late, of communities, not too large and not 
too small, but urban and rural, that are fully conscious of their com- 
munity relationships, opportunities, and responsibilities; and of school- 
ing opportunities that will further and maintain a wholesome community 
living. He has no faith in the power or willingness of the established 
schools to assist in the movement. He would establish a parallel system 
of late-adolescent and adult opportunities which evades the problem of 
modernizing our usual schools. Let the two proceed alongside. This is 
an easier way to solve the administrative problem than to tell us how to 
take the obdurate public schools in hand and modernize them. This may 
be the actual solution for which we should strive, though it seems to con- 
tradict the one implied in the earlier chapters of the volume. 

A similar uncertainty of theme characterizes individual chapters. It 
is a book of insights by one who looks out open-mindedly over the wide 
and confused field of social realities for the purpose of viewing the place 
of education therein. He presents these insights with vigor and clearness, 
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but only with a moderate amount of sequence, relation, or proportion. 
To one who is already oriented in the field, it is a most stimulating 
volume. 

At the exactly opposite pole from Hart’s Adult Education is M. J. 
Van Wagenen’s Educational Diagnosis. A technique of educational ad- 
ministration and supervision is being rapidly developed that resembles 
in plan and degree of efficiency the most modern types of industrial 
management. The raw materials (the pupils) are accurately measured 
by means of refined instruments and then assorted into homogeneous 
groups, all units of which are prepared to take the same educational 
treatment for the same length of time in order to come out with the same 
measured quantity of standardized achievement. Obdurate materials 
that take the impress slowly can be put through at slow speed; those of 
extra-impressionability, at high speed; and the great mass, at medium 
speed. A major task of the supervisory officials is to keep the pupils 
properly assorted so that each is always at the right point of advance for 
him, and in the group that is moving at the speed to which he is adapted. 
This task is highly complicated because of the multitude of variable 
factors. 

It is probable that no book has yet appeared that better shows the 
measurement and classification procedures involved in this modern su- 


pervisory labor than this recent volume by Professor Van Wagenen. He 
shows how measurement will discover the needed facts, how they are to 
be organized to reveal all their significance, and how they are to be used 
in supervision and administration. The details are worked out with ex- 
treme care. Although mathematical and technical, everything is made 
entirely clear. 


FRANKLIN BosBBITT 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Individuum und Gemeinschaft. Grundlegung der Kulturphiloso- 
phie. By THEovor Litt. Third edition, revised and enlarged. 
Leipzig and Berlin: Verlag von B. G. Teubner, 1926. Pp. 
xii+416. Paper, RM. 11.00; cloth, RM. 13.00. 

Individual and Community, by Theodor Litt, is an essay intended 
to present an epistemology and some contributions to the fundamental 
methodology of the social and psychological sciences and to demonstrate 
the method proposed by applying it to some fundamental problems of 
social and psychological theory. The general point of view and method 
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employed by Litt in this volume is called by him the “phenomenological 
method.” He refers to works by E. Husserl and R. Honigswald and to 
his own Erkenntnis und Leben (Leipzig, 1923) for further discussion of 
the method, which, he says, is not Kantian, as one might suppose, but 
neo-Hegelian. It is his contention that psychology, as conventionally 
presented today, is unable to furnish the postulates and the guidance 
which social science needs, since psychology is no more firmly grounded 
than are the social sciences. The phenomenological point of view is of- 
fered as one from which light may be shed upon the dark places of psy- 
chology and of sociology. 

The so-called “psychology” of contemporary writers, according to 
Litt, begins with the careful description of materials gained by observa- 
tion (Beobachtungsmateriellen) and proceeds to the classification and 
comparison of these experience data and the derivation of “laws” through 
the analysis of the types revealed by the classification. The phenomeno- 
logical method, in contrast, proceeds upon the assumption that there is 
already visible in the momentary experience of the individual a com- 
plexity of structure (Gliederung), which points out the way to be taken 
by analysis. This complexity of the moment of experience, furthermore, 
is not unique in every fresh moment; it is the manifestation of an organ- 
ization or a structure (wesenhaftliche Struktur) which characterizes a 
whole class of experiences. The phenomenological method proceeds, 
therefore, to the reflective logical analysis of the moments of experience 
which make up the “I” in which the facts to be explained are located. 
The first chapter of the main text consists of a series of sections on “The 
‘T’ and his body,” “The ‘TI’ and the spatial world,” “The I-experience and 
time,” and so forth, in which there are developed certain propositions 
regarding the fundamental unity of experience, the identity of subject 
and object, and the consequent artificiality of the time and space con- 
cepts introduced by physical science in the pursuit of its own ends. A 
second chapter demonstrates the existence of the “you” by the analysis 
of the “I”; and later chapters extend the application of the method to 
more complex social situations involving three or more persons. Enough 
of a summary has been made to indicate the extremely metaphysical 
character of the method used in this volume. The author admits this 
charge, but holds that certain postulates and analyses of a metaphysical 
character are indispensable to any science which is to have fundamental 
validity. 

As a matter of fact, sociologists have for a century been proceeding 
on the assumption that one can gain from introspection and the analysis 
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of his own experience, insights which make the behavior of others intelli- 
gible to him. It is perhaps the distinctive service rendered by Litt to 
have made a painstaking attempt to describe, and thereby to give us a 
measure of control over, some of the more typical mental processes by 
means of which the interpretation of the physical and social world on the 
basis of one’s own “internal” experience is carried out. It may be re- 
marked that, to a reader not thoroughly grounded in the metaphysical 
theory on which the author bases his own work, it appears that the prac- 
tical and methodological conclusions which he reaches might have been 
i.cediated by a less abstruse line of reasoning. 
Fioyp N. House 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


A Short History of the British Working Class Movement. By G. 
D. H. Cote. Two volumes in one: Vol. I, 1789-1848; Vol. 
II, 1848-1900. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1927. Pp. 
vi+-192; vii+211. $4.50. 

The British labor movement is very remarkable for the intellectual 
capacity of its leaders. No other industrial movement can boast of con- 
structive statesmen like Ramsay Macdonald and Philip Snowden, of phi- 
losophers like Lord Haldane and Bertrand Russell, or administrators like 
Viscount Chelmsford and Lord Oliver. 

This intellectual capacity is shown nowhere better than in its his- 
torians. The Webbs, the Hammonds, Beer, Holyoake, Wallas, Hyndinan, 
and Cole himself, to name only a few, have largely rewritten the indus- 
trial and economic history of England. They have brought many new 
facts to light and have altered the perspective in which we view many old 
ones. Cole and Wallas, for example, in two notable biographies, those of 
Cobbett and Place, have shown the great importance of two men whose 
fame had been so obscure that the latter is not even in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica—though it is safe to hazard the prophecy that he will be in- 
ciuded hereafter. 

This process of revaluing historical persons and periods can be ob- 
served in the book under review. It is Cole’s contention that British la- 
bor history falls into three well-defined periods. From 1789 to 1848, he 
says, the revolts of the working classes were essentially backward-look- 
ing. They aimed at the destruction of the factory system and the return 
to village industry and the old peasant life. 
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Between 1848 and 1900 the industrial workers accepted capitalistic 
society and tacitly agreed to their position as members of the urban pro- 
letariat. They aimed only at making their lot as tolerable as possible 
under the existing industrial régime. Since 1900 the working-class move- 
ment has been socialistic, aiming to overthrow the capitalistic system. 

Cole explains the horrors of the industrial system between 1789 and 
1848 as due largely to the need for investment capital. It was only from 
its own savings that industry could be expanded. There was then no 
great group of middle-class investors. Even the successful employer was 
often at his wit’s end for money to extend his business. He needed fresh 
capital to instal new machines, but unless he could accumulate enough 
at the workers’ expense, out of the profits of the business, where could he 
get it? The joint stock form of organization was hardly yet applied to 
industry; and limited liability, the secret of its rapid extension, was still 
denied by the law. Under these conditions it is easy to see how the em- 
ployers persuaded themselves that low wages, long hours, and child labor 
were necessary to the well being of the nation and of the workers them- 
selves. Cole makes no attempt to palliate the callousness, brutality, and 
ruthless exploitation of human beings which characterizes this period. 
He explains these things without trying to explain them away. 

After 1848 there came a change. Banking and corporation laws 
brought the small investor into the service of large-scale industry. Capi- 
tal became plentiful. There followed a long period of increasing prosperi- 
ty. The condition of the workers was greatly improved. Savings banks, 
workers’ insurance companies, and co-operative societies multiplied and 
flourished. Huge trade unions were formed and gradually, after failures, 
learned to act together in their own interest. The workers also, after fol- 
lowing Victorian liberalism for many years, formed their own political 
party. 

Cole’s second volume goes only to 1900. He promises a third, to 
bring the history up to 1925. It will be sure of a hearty welcome. No 
other history so well brings out the fact that the “three great sections of 
the working class movement—the trade unions, the co-operative societies, 
and the political organizations—are but three aspects of one single en- 
deavor, deriving their strength from a common necessity and a common 
inspiration, and, though their paths at times diverge, making at last for 
a common goal.” 

Lyrorp P. EDWARDS 

St. STEPHEN’s COLLEGE 
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West of the Pacific. By ELLSworTH HUNTINGTON. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1925. Pp. xv-+453. 


This is a book which reminds us of an inscription on the Union Sta- 
tion at Washington: “He who would bring home the wealth of the Indies 
must take the wealth of the Indies with him. So is it also with travel— 
if you would bring home knowledge, you must take knowledge with 
you.” A travel book is a haphazard series of scenes strung together on 
the slender double thread of a traveler’s route and personality. The 
present book is these things plus a cargo of scientific observations. Ques- 
tions of race, and of the origin and values of the people that the geogra- 
pher meets have been of chief interest to the author. 

In Java, Malays and Dutch are subjected to the same natural en- 
vironment, and much the same social one, since there is no color line and 
there are schools and opportunities for all to rise. Why, then, are there 
such profound differences between the two groups? Almost every Dutch 
family has its motor car and sends its children to high school. The 
Dutch are dominating, progressive, and able, in spite of the tropical cli- 
mate. But the Javanese, because of their lack of initiative, energy, and 
trustworthiness, have remained in undignified thraldom. And this is in 
spite of the modern Dutch efforts to avoid exploitation and discrimina- 
tion, and in spite of the recent Javanese uprising, and in spite of indus- 
try, good nature, and intelligence apparently not inferior to that of the 
Dutch, and a better, though not perfect, adaptation to the climate. Rice 
culture seems to be the explanation. Incidentally, the native population 
has increased from 5,000,000 to 35,000,000 in about a century, while the 
colonial Dutch, who order and originate everything, have lost in relative 
numbers and have become largely mongrel. At the same time the mother- 
land has been losing the more energetic people to the colonies. It is a 
favorite thesis of Huntington’s that a far and hard migration selects the 
hardiest and most enterprising, so that a burst of cultural originality, 
like that which built the great Hindu temples of Java, is inaugurated by 
the migrants as soon as they acquire some wealth and leisure in their 
new home. But then amalgamation with the natives, together with an 
unsuited climate, dilutes and exterminates the exotic genius, and the 
jungle creeps over the ruins of the palaces. So it was with the Brahman 
and the Arab in Java; will it be so also with the Dutch? 

The six chapters on Australia, which were dismissed by an English 
reviewer as the entertaining views of an American academician, have not 
been as yet, as they should have been, either refuted or acted upon. A 
third of Australia lies within the tropics. That territory has not the 
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usual tropical drawbacks of teeming insect, germ, and colored native life, 
but still it has damp and hot summers nine months long, with tempera- 
tures running well above 100° F. In such a climate live communities of 
white Englishmen, laboring hard in the sun, in cane fields and on docks, 
while their wives cook English food in tin-roofed ovens. Nowhere else 
in the terrid zone are white men attempting to build solidly white com- 
munities, which means hard labor on their part and no aid from coolies. 
It is the boast of Australia that they are succeeding. Ordinary statistics 
show the Queenslanders of the hot north to be the most healthy and 
fecund of the Australians. But Huntington, by patient study of the re- t 
fined rates, discovers for those born in Queensland a death-rate about ry 
15 per cent higher than for others, wherever they go to reside, and a ; 


lower birth-rate than for any other large group. The important question 
of their social class is indeed ignored, but other considerations are not, 
and the conclusion seems established that the Queensland climate has 
produced in one generation a weakening of the racial stock. This holds 
a jortiori for the white colonization in the much less favorable regions 
which gird the rest of the tropical zone. 


S. CotumsB GILFILLAN 


EDGEWATER, NEW JERSEY 


The Gang. By FREDERIC M. THRASHER. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1927. Pp. xxi+-571. $3.00. 

This monograph, based upon the analysis of 1,313 gangs in Chicago, F 
is, as its title, The Gang, indicates, a natural history of the gang, display- 
ing the emergence and differentiation of typical gang patterns. The book 
is a penetrating study in human ecology, in the process whereby the nat- 
ural areas of the city—in this case the “city wilderness” of the slum— 
resulting in distinctive social situations, seem inevitably to give rise to uf 
characteristic forms of behavior. The Gang, moreover, bears eloquent 
testimony in the debate as to the relative influence of instinct and cul- 
ture in determining human behavior. The “gang instinct,”’ once so popu- "O 
lar with educators and psychologists, resolves into the wish-fulfilment a 
behavior of the boy in a situation of conflicting cultures and social defi- 
nitions in the interstitial areas of the city. 

This gang behavior, as analyzed by Dr. Thrasher, throws a flood of 
light upon both juvenile delinquency and adult crime. Arising in areas of 
conflicting culture, a large proportion of gangs carry on a guerilla war- 
fare with the community and police. The gang’s “junking” expeditions, 
its conflicts with other gangs, its forays in search of booty and adventure 
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inevitably bring it athwart the law. The boy secures status and wish- 
fulfilment by conforming to gang patterns which the law defines as de- 
linquent or criminal. Criminal careers begin in adolescence. One striking 
fact about present-day crime is the youthfulness of offenders. Most 
young offenders commit their first offenses in gangs—only 4 per cent of 
juvenile court cases of burglary in Cook County, for example, are indi- 
vidual offenses. The delinquent pattern once set, offenses assume a more 
and more serious nature. The seriousness of modern crime grows largely 
out of the fact that it has ceased to be sporadic and occasional and has 
become organized and continuous. A considerable number of criminal 
gangs are direct perpetuations of adolescent groups that have drifted into 
crime. Others find their nucleus in a criminal residue trained in the ado- 
lescent gang. The community’s inability to cope with crime is due to the 
gang organization of politics. The political boss encourages the neigh- 
borhood gang to become a club, sponsors it, and later incorporates it into 
the machine. The result is an alliance between crime and politics, vividly 
displayed in Chicago’s present crime situation. 

Dr. Thrasher’s book will prove of compelling interest to students of 
crime and city politics. Sociologists and psychologists will find in it a 
model of social research and a significant contribution to our knowledge 
of human behavior./ The social worker and educator will find it an illu- 
minating background against which to consider the practical problems of 
boy adjustment. To the romantically minded it will appeal as a fascinat- 
ing story of “the web of life” as it is spun in the great city. 

Harvey ZORBAUGH 

New UNIVERSITY 


La Musique des Incas et ses Survivances. By R. and M. D’Har- 
court. Paris: Librarie Orientaliste Paul Geuthner, 1925. 
Pp. vii-+574. Plates I-XXXIX. Fr. 250. 

This is a thorough and scholarly work. It is of unquestionable im- 
portance to all who are interested in primitive music, or in the Inca peo- 
ples, or in folklore, or in the pre-Columbian cultures, or in the present- 
day cultures of Latin America. The authors have not only themselves 
collected a great number of musical and verbal texts but they have read 
and collated many relevant books and papers listed in their excellent 
bibliography. Many Spanish and South American titles appear there 
which a North American student would not readily encounter. 
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Part I is devoted to a consideration of musical instruments, not only 
those of Peru but those of all America. The authors are here interested 
in separating Indian from European and African elements. The second 
part is a treatment, less thorough, of the ancient and present-day Peru- 
vian fiestas and dances, compared with those of Mexico. The third part 
contains a discussion of “the forms and genres of expression” and an ex- 
tensive analysis of the music, upon which the reviewer is not competent 
to comment. The fourth part presents words and music, with analytical 
discussion, of 204 songs from Peru, Bolivia, and Ecuador. 

But the book, excellent as it is, resembles most other books on the 
Indian-mestizo populations in its consideration of the songs apart from 
the life of the people. These illiterate peasant populations are groups in- 
termediate between tribe and city, and they ought to be worthy of study 
in themselves. But the effort nearly always is to show survivals from the 
primitive culture. This antiquarian interest merges with the artistic. So 
the authors of the book under review rejoice in the survival of the penta- 
tonic scale, in the preservation of a hymn to the sun, in the melancholy 
beauty of the love song of the Andean shepherd. 

All this is interesting and even exciting, but only obliquely illumi- 
nates the interests of the modern Peruvian Indian. The D’Harcourts 
briefly consider some Mexican folk- and popular songs, and quickly re- 
ject them because they do not reveal “la genie des autochthones.” Per- 
haps not. They are less primitive and probably less beautiful than the 
Peruvian collection. But these songs do show what the Mexican Indian 
thinks worth praising, hating, remembering. 

The D’Harcourts are interested in the form, the history, and the 
charm of the songs, but very little in their function. When they come to 
classify them they consider a classification made by a Peruvian student 
and reject it in favor of their own seven-fold division based partly in 
form, partly on subject matter, partly on artistic “mood.” The rejected 
grouping recognizes three kinds of music: official music (religious chants, 
for example) ; intimate music (love songs and ballads); and dance mu- 
sic. This classification appeals to the reviewer. It is based on fundamen- 
tal differences in social function. It fits as well the songs of the Mexican 
Indian. The more exact and logical and useless classification into seven 
heads—funeral laments, farewell songs, etc.—results from considering 
the songs not as expressions of people’s interests, but as so many clams or 
crinoids or Compositae. 

RoBEeRT REDFIELD 
TePozTLAN, Moretos, Mexico 
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Forests and Sea Power. By Ropert G. Atpion. In Harvard Eco- 
nomic Studies, Vol. XXIX. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Har- 
vard University Press, 1926. Pp. xv-+485. $5.00. 


This monograph is to be welcomed with nothing short of enthusiasm. 
Professor Albion has studied the timber problem of the Royal Navy of 
Great Britain during the two hundred years when it was uppermost 
(1652-1862), that is to say, between the First Dutch War, when public 
ships, and not hastily assembled private vessels, bore the brunt of the 
fighting for the first time, and the battle of Hampton Roads, when iron 
replaced wood as the stuff of which fighting ships were made. Haunted 
by the specter of exhausted supplies, diplomats were exercised over the 
prospects of establishing foreign sources of oak and fir, and England’s 
Baltic policy was dictated chiefly by the determination to keep the sea- 
ways open at all costs to the passage of indispensable naval materials. 
The Armed Neutrality of 1780 was in large measure attributable to the 
English practice of cutting off the enemy’s supply of timber wiiile main- 
taining their own. The English need for timber helped to colonize Canada 
and northern New England. These, and a host of other striking connec- 
tions, are for the first time assembled in one coherent account. 

Such a study gains in timeliness from the prominence of another nat- 
ural resource in the modern diplomacy of the Powers. The oleaginous has 
supplanted the arboreal, but the political consequences are but varia- 
tions upon a single theme. More broadly considered, the study of timber 
serves to illuminate the reciprocal effects of technology and policy. The 
maintenance of British possessions and sea power was a broad policy. 
Technology being such as it was, this depended upon wooden ships, and 
domestic scarcity led to the pursuit of foreign supplements, which in turn 
redefined the exact nature of national interests at home and abroad. All 
this was proceeding within a framework of human society in which large 
communities were set off from one another with no pacific means of set- 
tling disputes, and in which a resort to coercion from time to time was an 
assured necessity if the prestige and perquisites of rulers and leaders were 
retained and enlarged. 

For two centuries naval architecture remained almost stationary. 
The ships of the middle of the nineteenth century were very little larger 
than the ships of the seventeenth. The “Royal William 90” participated 
in a battle sixty-one years after its construction. The limiting factor 
throughout the era was the necessity for certain large and crooked tim- 
bers, and this basic factor set the range within which variations could 
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occur. One natural result of this immobile technology was hidebound 
conservatism in the naval administration, which in turn acted as a check 
upon engineering originality. Since that time the whole Zeitgeist has so 
altered that change has prestige value in itself, and our governmental 
bureaucracies are themselves rather willing, and often anxious, to fore- 
swear the old and pledge the new. The revelation of the conservatism, 
corruption, and imbecility which riddled the most strategically vital na- 
tional enterprise of England for two centuries is not the least important 
contribution of this valuable book. 
Harotp D. LAsswety 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Nature of Man. By GrorceE A. DorsEy. New York: Harper 
& Bros., 1927. Pp. vili+82. $1.00. 

In this little volume Dr. Dorsey gives a very clear and concise state- 
ment of the position of the behavioristic anthropologist. To him the 
study of man must follow the methods of science. All we can know about 
man is what we can observe and the inferences we can draw from these 
observations. We may make errors and draw false conclusions, but we 
are constantly enlarging our knowledge and revising our “laws,”’ for a law 
is nothing but the summing up of a large number of observations. The 
Nature of Man, then, is what we know about man. 

The greater portion of the book is devoted to a discussion of physi- 
cal man: of visceral behavior or how a man lives; of genetic behavior or 
how a man grows; and of somatic behavior or how a man responds. In 
this section the reader is furnished with a wealth of material dealing with 
the growth and development of the organism and its response to its en- 
vironment. He is made acquainted with the transformation of food into 
energy, and he learns the functions of the nervous system. Thus he is in- 
troduced to man, the being which must now be fitted into society. 

Under the heading “Social and Cultural Behavior” the author 
sketches the development of civilization. The slow rise from the begin- 
nings of material culture to civilization is pictured as continual adjust- 
ment to environment. As environment changed, man invented new ways 
to adjust himself to that change: environment was the stimulus, his ad- 
justment the response. On the non-material side, i.e., the spiritual and 
intellectual, is “the voice made culture.” Early man was stimulated by 
the forces of nature which he sought to explain. Sickness and death like- 
wise had to be accounted for, and the explanations were made in terms 
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of himself. Thus the soul, spirits, creator, came into being and had to be 
controlled. With control, man became adjusted. Fear of, or hope of favor 
from, the spirits was the stimulus to which primitive man responded with 
prayer, curse, dance, or gift; by word and act he made alliance with the 
superior beings. This cultural environment, often founded in deep emo- 
tion, is slow to change; but change does occur and with it man’s responses 
are transformed. But ali man’s activities throughout his history can be 
accounted for in terms of stimulus and response. 

It is not to be expected that this book will meet with the full ap- 
proval of all sociologists or anthropologists, but those who wish to know 
the attitude of the behaviorists will find here a clear and valuable pres- 
entation. 

Fay-Cooper 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Spirit of Bohemia: A survey of Czecho-Slovak history, music, 
and literature. By VLADIMIR NosEk. New York: Brentano’s, 
1927. Pp. 379. $3.50. 

When, some years ago, I began to study the Bohemians, I went to 
the Chicago Public Library and had all the books with the word Bo- 


hemia in the title sent to me. All but two were poetry or prose dealing 
with the delights of unconventional morality. “Bohemian” had been ap- 
propriated as a description of character totally unrelated to the people 
who lived in Central Europe. The unpronounceable name “Czecho-Slo- 
vakia” was later adopted for the new republic in part because of connota- 
tions of the more euphonic “Bohemia.” 

This book goes back to the old name and does exactly what the sub- 
title describes. The author, who is now a member of the Czecho-Slovak 
cabinet, has presented in excellent English an encyclopedic amount of 
material. 

The first half of the book is devoted to history. The history of Bo- 
hemia illustrates in a peculiar way the use of history in the development 
of social solidarity in a country which has been restrained from self-ex- 
pression by political domination. The attitudes and emphases are hu- 
manistic, as they never could have been had the sovereignty of the people 
been untrammeled. The personalities who are the symbols of the Bo- 
hemian spirit, Huss, Comenius, and Masaryk, are more the product than 
the originators of the Bohemian spirit. As viewed in this way, the treat- 
ment in the first half of this book is a social document of unusual value. 
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There are very few modern countries,——and Czecho-Slovakia is thor- 
oughly modern—in which the cultural values have survived so little 
changed in five hundred years as in Bohemia, in spite of the fact that 
three hundred years ago, at the time of the Thirty Years’ War, fully two- 
thirds of the people either were killed or went into exile. 

The second part of the book, dealing with music and literature, 
leaves very little unnoted. Many of the figures and their products belong 
to the world, especially Smetana and Dvofak; others have had an influ- 
ence, even though less well known; but a good many contemporaries are 
named and their work described whose permanent valuation cannot now 
be estimated. 

There are places where there is some distortion of focus, and occa- 
sional references which need more knowledge than the book itself affords. 
Nevertheless, there are few books which give so clearly a great mass of 
facts and make such a contribution to the understanding of the social 
process. 

HERBERT ADOLPHUS MILLER 

STaTE UNIVERSITY 


The Medicine Man. Being the memoirs of fifty years of medical 
progress. By E. C. Duptrey, M.D., LL.D., Ex-President 
American Gynecological Society; President Emeritus of 
Northwestern University Medical School, etc. New York: J. 
H. Sears & Co., Inc., 1927. Pp. xii+369. $3.50. 

On April 8 occurred the one-hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
Lister, who, building upon what Pasteur had discovered, made aseptic 
surgery possible. Dr. Dudley’s book, virtually a history of medicine for 
the past fifty years, comes then at a time when attention is directed to 
the importance of improved surgery in human life. 

There is reflected in his memoirs the most revolutionary change in 
all medical history. That change may perhaps be best expressed as one 
from medicine “regarded as something taken out of a teaspoon” to medi- 
cine as a department of biology and biochemistry. In his student days, 
an American medical school could be defined as a “collection of doctors 
who wanted to make a little money.” For his medical degree Dr. Dudley 
offered “letters of credit” for three years of study in private offices and 
two years of medical lectures at Yale and Long Island College. He had 
previously taken his Bachelor of Arts degree at Dartmouth—four years 
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of “scholarly leisure,” more than half of which he spent in absentia, 
working to meet expenses. 

Development of medical science and the art of healing within the 
years of this account is most revealing. In 1863, when his mother died, 
“no one at that time dreamed of the typhoid bacillus or for that matter 
any disease-producing germ,” and “a microscope in a country doctor’s 
office was almost a curiosity.” He marks his arrival in Chicago in 1875 
as “about the close of the dark ages in medical education.” During his 
interneship at Woman’s Hospital in New York City in 1877 and 187§ 
“occurred the greatest revolution of all time in surgery.” Before then 
‘symptoms were mere facts, not diagnoses”; nurse-training was just be- 
ginning; the distinction between aesthetic and surgical cleanliness was 
just being learned; “‘a stormy post-operative convalescence was expect- 
ed,” and “no one realized that an operation could and should be so per- 
formed that anything but recovery would be contrary to nature.” 

The book is nothing short of fascinating. Just what place it holds as 
a contribution to medical literature the reviewer cannot state. It is a val- 
uable and readable contribution to the history of a science. 

Ear S. JOHNSON 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Public Mind. Its Disorders: Its Exploitation. By NoRMAN 
ANGELL. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1927. Pp. x+232. 

Twenty-five years ago Norman Angell (Lane) published a book en- 
titled Under Three Flags, which exposed the frenzies of the popular mind 
in the Dreyfus affair, the Boer War, and the Spanish-American War. 
With the sure flair of the journalist for the flesh and blood on the frame 
of history, he told the story “out of their own mouths” and pondered 
upon the ways and means of making the sovereign public sane and safe. 
The book dropped stillborn from the press, but some of it reappears in 
the present volume, which is destined to meet the market among the dis- 
illusioned democrats who flourish today. 

Norman Angell has been in the middle of things all his life. For 
some years he edited the Paris edition of the London Daily Mail, and in 
1910 he contrived to throw a bomb into world-opinion in his famous tract 
against the supposed economic profits of warfare named The Great /ilu- 
sion. Ever since he has served as lecturer, author, and adviser, journey- 
ing all over the United States and Europe. 

In part the book justifies expectations. It prickles with readable and 
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authentic remnants of past imbecilities perpetrated by the members of 
the public, great and small. It is far more circumstantial in its talk about 
the public in elections, during war, and in peace than any other general 
book on public opinion. But Angell’s work lacks the incisive and pioneer- 
ing quality of Wallas or Lippman, and his mind is utterly blank to the 
possibilities inherent in the technical branches of psychology with which 
Lipski is acquainted. 

Indeed, the only spark of novelty in his discussion of new tools of 
control is borrowed but unexpanded from the economist Keynes, who 
has, with characteristic brilliance, divined the momentous possibilities 
inherent in the institutionalization of modern business enterprises. When 
private corporations have reached a certain age and size they tend to ap- 
proximate to the status of a public or “governmental” corporation. Stock 
exchanges, the bigger banks, the largest insurance companies, and some 
railways are managed for a nominal stockholders’ profit. They are, as 
Keynes says, “socializing themselves.” 

Nobody, and certainly not Norman Angell, has published a study of 
what this development means for public opinion. 

Harotp D. 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


A City Council from Within. By E. D. Stwon, ex-Lord Mayor of 
Manchester. With a Preface by GraHam WALLAs. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1926. Pp. xx-+246. $3.00. 

E. D. Simon, ex-Lord Mayor of Manchester, Councilor of Manches- 
ter, and member of Parliament from Manchester, has written an uncom- 
monly valuable handbook on local government. With an uncanny ca- 
pacity for picking the fact which amplifies without clogging, he has de- 
scribed the administration of his city and recommended certain plausible 
changes. There are side lights on human nature in Manchester politics, 
but they are fewer than might be expected in a book which bears the ur- 
gent indorsement of Graham Wallas. 

Perhaps the most important fact of our time is the rise of the metro- 
politan area, and Manchester’s experience is worth studying. Cautious 
experimentation led finally to the creation of fifteen planning boards for 
the whole of South Lancashire, a territory of one thousand square miles. 
A joint advisory council for the whole region co-ordinates the district 
bodies, 

The demand for neighborhood autonomy in street-cleaning and a 
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number of such municipal services has grown side by side with the push 
toward metropolitan expansion. All these functions were bundled together 
under a single committee tor one locality in Manchester, but inefficiency 
resulted. This is in marked contrast to the outcome of decentralization 
within a single department, for the local offices of the highways commit- 
tee have justified themselves. 

The United States relies less upon grants-in-aid of local government 
than Great Britain, but the next years are likely to see an extension 
of the practice, and anyone seriously interested in the development of 
sound principles will find in this volume some illuminating material. 
These grants have hastened the tempo of city development, and Simon 
laments the inertia which kept the cities from launching forth boldly on 
their own account until such outside inducements were held out. 

Harotp D. LAssweti 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Enginemen’s Strike on the Western Maryland Railway. A te- 
port prepared and issued by the Department of Research and 
Education of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, The Social Action Department of the National Cath- 


olic Welfare Conference, and The Social Justice Commission 
of the Central Conference of American Rabbis. New York: 
Davie Press, 1927. Pp. 128. 25 cents. 

Industrial strife is increasingly becoming a trial before the public as 
arbiter; for the public not only is made to bear part of the cost of these 
conflicts, but also is agitated by appeals to sentiments and by inner dis- 
sensions which, extending beyond the workplace, affect the tranquillity of 
institutional relations. The booklet is a judicious attempt “to place at 
the disposal of those who are seriously desirous of arriving at a just judg- 
ment on the merits of the dispute the facts essential to such a judgment.” 
“Moral responsibility,” it is concluded, “must rest at every point upon 
the individual or group that possesses the greater facilities for avoiding 
what happened.” The contrast between contractual and personal morali- 
ty is evident in the document. 

Items discussed are the negotiations, company ability to meet de- 
mands, the efforts to avert and to settle the dispute, the conduct of the 
strike by the company and by the men, public attitudes, and the effects of 
the strike upon local churches. A unique feature of the conflict under 
review is the fact that these highly skilled workers with almost perfect 
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discipline and a strong national union were helpless before an employer 
who had fundamental strategic factors on his side. In consequence of 
these handicaps the union placed its reliance upon the public, which, 
while able to collect facts and form opinions, must rely solely upon its 
expressions of approval and disapproval to make its will effective. Effort 
to appeal to the public leads to lines of conduct approved by the public. 
The study contributes to the knowledge of strike tactics and of the 
changing social policies regarding the “rights” and obligations of capital 


and employes. 
E. T. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


Business without a Buyer. By WILLIAM TRUFANT FOSTER and 
Wappitt CatcHINncs. Boston and New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1927. Pp. xx-++-205. $2.00. 

Business without a Buyer is frankly offered by the authors as a sim- 
plified and popularized version of the essential argument previously set 
forth in their earlier volumes Money and Profits. These writers and their 
associates in the publication program of the Pollak Foundation for Eco- 
nomic Research have for several years been engaged in the development 
and elucidation of a fundamental theory intended to explain some of the 
seemingly paradoxical features of the present economic order. Our in- 
dustries are admittedly producing much less per annum than their max- 
imum capacity, even during “good times”; while during the same periods 
the wants of mankind are admittedly far from satisfied. Involuntary un- 
employment exists simultaneously with poverty on the part of the unem- 
ployed. Most striking of all, business institutions generally suffer at in- 
tervals from crises and “depressions” which appear to be caused by “gen- 
eral overproduction”; yet general overproduction has been held by the 
orthodox economists to be a contradiction in terms. All these circum- 
stances, but the phenomena of the business cycle most of all, the authors 
have sought to explain by reference to a theory of money and credit. 

From the viewpoint of the sociologist, the present volume will be 
of interest as a demonstration of the extent to which it is possible to go 
in explaining the operation of economic institutions without the use of 
any but the simplest psychological assumptions. “This view,” the au- 
thors state, “is contrary to all the theories that ascribe business depres- 
sions mainly to states of mind.” The assertion is an eminently accurate 
characterization of the book. It is when this variety of economic analysis 
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has been carried as far as possible, however, that the sociologist is placed 
in the most strategic position for the study of the psychulogical and cul- 
tural aspects of social processes. This book will make a valuable addition 


to the working-library of any sociologist. 
FLoyp N. House 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Cost of Money to Public Utilities in the United States, 1914-1922. 
By FRANK PaRKER. Reprinted from Journal of Land and 
Public Utility Economics, Vol. I1, No. 16. Philadelphia, 1926. 
Pp. 35. 

The Distribution Age. A study of the economy of modern distribu- 
tion. By RALPH Borsopi. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 
1927. Pp. xv+ 321. 

These apparently unrelated works deal with that very elusive thing, 
the public. 

Public utilities are special objects of regulation by public commis- 
sions. On the one side, they are dependent upon an investing public for 
credit; on the other, a consuming public simultaneously places checks 
on profits by rate-making and demands expansion of facilities. In this 
situation some public utilities have resorted to the plan of buying their 
money (i.e., selling their securities) from their own customers and em- 
ployees, a device which makes of the same body of persons creditors de- 
manding dividends and consumers demanding cheap service. The figures 
indicate that in certain types of communities this is a cheaper way of 
getting money than is the ordinary sale of securities through banks. 

In The Distribution Age Mr. Borsodi tells us in polemic vein of the 
demagogic manner in which manufacturers appeal directly to the public 
by means of national advertising and specialty salesmen. The area in 
which a given factory’s product is distributed is no longer a “natural” one 
created by quality of goods and economy of shipment but is the area over 
which a trade-mark can be made to do its magic. A buying public is 
made to demand “lines” of goods which, in the wholesaler’s and retailer’s 
judgment, are not best or cheapest. 

The “Wirr-warr” of publics in which credit operates, buying and sell- 
ing is done, and politics fights its wordy battles is one of the most con- 
fusing problems the sociologist has to attack. The problem has its spa- 
tial aspect; but position in space is altered by the printed word. Compe- 
tition begins anew with each issue of the morning paper. 


EVERETT CHERRINGTON HUGHES 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Mental Growth and Decline. A survey of developmental psycholo- 
gy. By H. L. HoLLiIncwortH, Pu.D., Professor of Psycholo- 
gy, Barnard College, Columbia University, New York: D. 
Appleton & Co., 1927. Pp. xii+396. $3.00. 

This book offers a most convenient summary of the recent work in 
the field of genetic psychology. Not since the monumental, but rather 
literary and partly imaginative, writings of G. Stanley Hall have we had 
an attempt to state the whole field of developmental psychology. This 
book gives us much valuable material from recent researches. It deals at 
the outset with the biological foundations of human growth, then traces 
the psychological aspects, and, finally, briefly touches some of the so- 
ciological features of mental development. That is, on the basis of physi- 
cal growth the author not only indicates the psychological development 
but attempts in a brief way to indicate the inter-relationship of biological 
and psychological factors with those of cultural (sociological) impor- 
tance. This recognition of the place which social conditioning plays in 
human development is important. The older inclination to describe 
growth in terms of a recapitulation thesis, as with Hall, or through the 
unraveling of inborn instincts and emotions, as with McDougall, has, 
thanks to recent work of Pavlov, Bechterew, Watson, Gesell, Baldwin, 
Blanton, and others, given way to a recognition of the place which social 
conditionings play in human growth. For this reason the present volume, 
while not exhaustive, will offer the social scientist a convenient compen- 
dium of significant materials regarding personality from the angle of 
the most recent psychology. 

In this sense it serves an invaluable purpose in furthering that rap- 
port between the psychological and the sociological standpoints in regard 
to human personality, which at the moment is so much to be desired. 

The book is well written and amply supplied with illustrative mate- 
rials and convenient charts and tables summarizing many important data 
of recent accumulation. 

KIMBALL YOUNG 

UnIveRsITY OF WISCONSIN 


Legal Psychology. Psychology applied to the trial of cases, to crime 
and its treatment, and to mental states and processes. By M. 
RALPH Brown. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1926. Pp. 
X+346. 

Mr. Brown is a lawyer who has ploughed through most of the general 
textbooks in psychology for the purpose of culling the facts and theories 
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which in his judgment will most benefit his fellow-pleaders. It is not to 
be supposed that anyone engaged upon such an eclectic mission can avoid 
reviving a great deal of moribund psychology, and Mr. Brown proves the 
rule. His quaint theory of instincts and his trustful lists of human mo- 
tives do not add to the soundness or to the utility of his volume. 

Probably the chief objection to his treatment of the field is the con- 
fusion of two points of view: that of the man who wants to win cases 
and that of the man who wants to administer justice. The first part and 
some of the third part of the book are written from the first point of view. 
The section upon crime and its treatment is interpolated in the middle of 
the book, and adds nothing to the engineering equipment of the lawyer. 
A balanced presentation of the psychological aspects of judicial adminis- 
tration includes more than a summary of opposing theories of crime and 
punishment. 

There is some advantage in letting a lawyer prepare his own text- 
book in psychology, because its distribution of emphasis contrasts so 
sharply with that of the technical specialist. Mr. Brown is so impressed 
by the fact that a child is less reliable as a witness than an adult that he 
devotes twenty pages to proving it. Very likely the part of the book 
which can stand up under criticism is the summary of factors affecting 


the reliability of witnesses. 
D. LAsswELi 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels. By D. R1azANov. New York: 
International Publishers, 1927. Pp. 224. $2.50. 

We are perhaps all too familiar with the application of the Marxian 
theory to the writing of history; but here we have a dreadful example of 
its application to biography: all the more dreadful since the victims are 
the very founders of the Materialistic Environment School. The author, 
who is director of the Marx-Engels Institute of Moscow, frankly avows 
his purpose to study the lives of Marx and Engels in accordance with the 
scientific method they themselves developed and employed. While the 
method yields an excellent chapter on the sources of Marx’s philosophic 
ideas, on the whole the net result of the book is not the presentation of a 
warm, pulsating human being, but a one-sided or at most two-dimension 
Marx, a program-making machine, a something smelling of printer’s ink 
and bad tobacco. The idealistic hero-worshiping qualities of the biogra- 
pher get the best of his avowed scientific method in two directions: the 
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exaggerated abuse heaped upon opponents (e.g., H. M. Hyndman is 
called “the notorious social-patriot” and his reminiscences “disgusting 
and vile’; other Englishmen are called “contemptible’”’); and the exag- 
gerated laudatory adjectives applied to Marx’s work (for example, in a 
few lines these expressions: “Marx had a colossal advantage over Maz- 
zini”’; “Marx the only man in the world who had made such an exhaus- 
tive study”; “who took infinite pains”; “whose information was so in- 
comparably wider”; “who left an inexhaustible treasury of knowledge 
which is still serving as a fathomless source’’; etc., etc.). In spite of all 
the documentation and the attempt to account for Marx’s ideas in terms 
of his environment, no credit is given to Adam Smith as the source of 
Marx’s idea of class struggle, nor to William Thompson for the doctrine 
of surplus value, nor to LeRoux for the very name “socialism.” 
ArTHUuR J. Topp 
NoRTH WESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Whither Democracy? Does Equalizing Opportunity Create Hered- 
itary Social Classes? A speculative study. By N. J. LENNEs. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1927. Pp. xi+370. 

This “speculative study” is a sample of the present popular inclina- 


tion to find in democratic institutions the seed of their ultimate failure. 
Social classes are determined by the inheritance of capacity. The equali- 
zation of opportunity will result in draining the lower classes of such su- 
perior individuals as they now possess, and the subsequent elevation of 
these biologically superior strains to the upper social classes. Because 
of the tendency of individuals to mate within their own social class, the 
process, already well begun, will continue until society is definitely strat- 
ified into classes the membership of which will be self-perpetuating 
through the inheritance of intelligence. The social mechanism, the classes 
of which are now but partially determined by the inheritance of capacity, 
will ultimately be fixed in accordance with this principle. Simultaneous- 
ly, the interclass migration of gifted or inferior individuals will decrease 
as the process continues. 

Exceptions to Professor Lennes’ ingenious argument center in the 
validity of his conception of intelligence as a socially effective ability 
which is at the same time a biologically inherited capacity. His reliance 
upon the Army Alpha Intelligence Tests as demonstrating inherited ca- 
pacity as the main factor in the existence of present-day American occu- 
pational classes is hardly defensible. That these and kindred psycho- 
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metric devices measure the degree to which the personnel of occupational] 
classes has acquired certain skills and abilities is indubitable. To reason 
from this guantum to the notion that the children of street-car motormen 
and conductors have less of a social capacity which is innate than chil- 
dren of carpenters or plasterers seems highly dubious. 
Horace M. Bonp 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Light from the North: The Danish Folk High Schools; Their 
Meanings for America. By JosEPH K. Hart. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1927. Pp. xxi-+156. $1.50. 

Readers of the Survey Graphic will recall a series of articles on the 
Danish folk high schools which appeared in that magazine recently under 
the name of Joseph K. Hart, its associate editor. They will be glad to 
know that the material presented there has been expanded and is here 
available in more permanent form. 

Mr. Hart has made a very valuable study of the origin and nature of 
the movement which found expression in the organization of these unique 
schools. His analysis of the principles on which the movement was based, 
the historic situation out of which it arose, the traits and experiences of 
its founders, makes this a really significant treatment of a subject which 
is worth much consideration. 

The remarkable rural culture of Denmark, with its intellectual rich- 
ness and agricultural prosperity, has attracted much attention to the 
schools, which are offered by the Danes as the primary explanation for 
the cultural and economic attainment of the nation. Schools which have 
discarded the academic trappings of textbooks, assignments, required 
readings, examinations; which bring the youth of the country into a con- 
sciousness of its relation to the past, the present, and the future by offer- 
ing it contact with truly inspiring teachers in schools rooted in the life of 
their communities—such are the schools with which Mr. Hart became 
acquainted when he went to Denmark to study educational problems 
which he had met in some fifteen years’ teaching experience. 

His intelligent discussion and practical application of folk high- 
school ideals to American problems makws this an exceedingly interesting 
and valuable book for students of many phases of our social and educa- 


tional life. 
Mriprep H. McAFEE 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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H. G. Wells: Educationist. By F. H. Doucutry. New York: 
George H. Doran Co., 1927. Pp. 194. $2.00. 

“Once a teacher, always a teacher.” Mr. H. G. Wells began his pro- 
fessional life as a teacher. And his “messianic complex” has kept him at 
it ever since, particularly during the last dozen years. In at least half of 
his books, education is a major theme of discussion. In more than one, 
it is the dominant theme. About sixty of the characters of his stories are 
teachers. 

The volume by Mr. Doughty is a critical inquiry into the past and 
present of Mr. Wells’ educational ideas. It is primarily a study of the 
intellectual ferment of Mr. Wells the man. It is not a presentation of his 
educational theories for professional consideration and suggestion. It 
treats the evolution of his ideas, their changes, inconsistencies, origins, 
validity, truth, and falsity. In other words, it is a critical intellectual bi- 
ography along one line of inquiry; and considering the volume of the 
available evidence, but a slight one. 

It is not clear to whom the book is addressed. It obviously was not 
written for the purpose of promoting professional thought or understand- 
ing among teachers. It does not even moderately open up and show the 
profound educational problems with which Mr. Wells grapples so seri- 
ously in several of his works. 

FRANKLIN BoBBITT 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Magic of Herbs: A Modern Book of Secrets. By Mrs. C. F. 
LrEyEL. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1926. Pp. 220. 


$3.00. 

There is in folk tradition a vast amount of knowledge of the use of 
herbs in medicine and magic, poisons, love potions, perfumes, and cos- 
metics. Mrs. Leyel has collected here a great deal of material on the 
use of herbs from the time of the ancient Greeks, through that of Haroun 
Al Raschid and of the Middle Ages in Europe, up to the quack medicines 
of the nineteenth century. As treated here, however, the subject is not 
one of folk practices, but rather what happens to folk practices when 
they are taken up by the educated experimentalists of the age. It is thus 
a history of early medicine in so far as that means the use of drugs, and 
at the same time a contribution to the materials on which Mr. Thorndike 
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wrote his History of Magic and Experimental Science. But Mrs. Leyel 
has been content on the whole to collect materials without generalizing 
upon them. There are included a number of recipes, some of which are 
merely bizarre antiquities, and others doubtless of a practical appeal to- 
day—the Beauty Bath of Ninon de I’Enclos, a Golden Hair Dye of the 
Venetians, rose and lavender waters, and mint juleps. 

Mrs. Leyel] would do well now to go on to study the herbal practices 
of peasant peoples of today which are also in a process of transition from 
tradition to rationalization. The bibliography included is excellent. 


MARGARET PARK REDFIELD 
Tacusaya, D. F., Mexico 


The Economic Theory of the Leisure Class. By NiKovatr Bux- 
HARIN. New York: International Publishers, 1927. Pp. 220. 


$2.50. 

Anyone purchasing this book with the hope of finding in it revealing 
observations concerning the rdéle of a leisure class in modern society will 
be disappointed. It is a critique of the orthodox “bourgeois” economic 
theory of value, interest, and profit. Bohm-Bawerk is taken as the prin- 
cipal representative of the bourgeois; and the author, who is an official 
spokesman for the Russian Bolshevists, undertakes to defend the eco- 
nomic theory of Karl Marx as set forth in Capital and the Critique of Po- 
litical Economy; Marx’s theory, he holds, affords a logically sound and 
useful explanation of the actual facts of contemporary economic society, 
while Bohm-Bawerk bases his analysis upon postulates which do not cor- 
respond to the reality. In the course of his argument Bukharin presents 
very effectively the necessity of some assumption regarding the general 
structure of the society to be explained as a basis for the analysis of the 
economic activities of its members. His reasoning is not so different from 
recent critiques of economic theory by various American writers as one 
might expect. There is an interesting discussion of the possibility of de- 
scribing and explaining the economic process as a self-contained system, 
developing according to ascertainable laws, without reference to any par- 


ticular theory of individual motivation. 
Fioyp N. House 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 
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America’s Roots in the Past. By DANIEL J. BEEBy and DoROTHEA 
BreEBy. New York: Charles E. Merrill Co., 1927. Pp. vii+ ‘ 
424. $1.00. 

During the past dozen years a new tendency in the teaching of his- 
tory to elementary-school children has become increasingly conspicuous. 
Formerly elementary-school texts contained the naked bones of history 
—ugly, parched, and lifeless. Now the presses of America are pouring out 
a steady stream of new texts which put their main emphasis on ages and 
movements and the daily activities of the great throngs that have strutted 
and fretted on the many stages of history. 

America’s Roots in the Past attempts to recreate some of the settings 
of the times to which our Western civilization traces its origins. Pictures 
of life in Egypt, Babylonia, Judea, Athens, and Rome are presented in 
quick succession. Then follow scenes from the Middle Ages and from the 
period of religious wars and persecutions. Finally we see the beginnings 
of our own country in New England, the middle colonies, and Virginia. 

The chief strength of the book lies in the selection of materials. The 
greatest weakness lies in the seeming necessity for broad generalizations 
and rapid surveys, which at some times are misleading and at other times 
not altogether accurate. 


FRANCES K. HEPNER 


FresNO, CALIFORNIA 


Where Pennsylvania History Began. Sketch and map of a trip 
from Philadelphia to Tinicum Island, Delaware County, Penn- 


sylvania. By Henry D. Paxson, Vice-president, The Swedish . 
Colonial Society. 2036 Locust Street, Philadelphia: Henry D. 
Paxson, 1926. Pp. 248. Illustrations and maps. $5.00. { 


Historical research of the type which Mr. Paxson has undertaken : 
in his study of the early days of Pennsylvania is significant for the so- 
ciologist for at least two reasons: In the first place, the most signal serv- 
ice which written history performs for the group, from the point of view i 
of the sociologist, is to insure the historical continuity of the group life. 
History performs the same unifying and co-ordinating function for the 
group that memory does for the person. In the second place, Mr. Paxson 
has made a most valuable contribution to the documentary materials 
which furnish the indispensable basis for sociological studies in the proc- 
ess of group life. Anyone undertaking an investigation of the city of 
Philadelphia, for example, as a case study in urban sociology will find 
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this book full of the most interesting and significant facts. Not the least 
valuable part of the book is a series of well-executed and historically 


accurate maps. N. SIMPson 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Outline of Abnormal Psychology (rev.). By J. M. Brivcegs. Co- 
lumbus, Ohio: R. G. Adams Co., 1925. Pp. 236. 


The book, as indicated by its title, is strictly in outline form. It is 
divided into the mental syndromes of symptom-complexes of insanity 
and the border-line diseases (psychoneuroses and epilepsies). Each divi- 
sion falls into chapters with definitions, syndromes, brief statements of 
contrasting theories, and a bibliography. There is, of course, no discus- 
sion or illustrative material. The Outline would make an excellent sylla- 
bus, supplemented by such a volume as Taylor’s Readings in Abnormal 
Psychology and Mental Hygiene, for a course in abnormal psychology. 
It is well balanced and adequate where it keeps to the orthodox psy- 
chiatric data and viewpoint. The handling of “personality,” however, 
leaves much to be desired. There is no attempt to show abnormal mental 
phenomena in their social context, or the abnormal individual in his at- 
tempts at social adjustment—save in fragmentary citations of the Freu- 
dian viewpoint. The book is of little interest to the sociologist other than 
as a dictionary of the language of abnormal psychology and psychiatry. 


New York UNIVERSITY HarvEY ZORBAUGH 


Causes of War and The New Revolution. By TELL A. TURNER. 
Boston: Marshall Jones Co., 1927. Pp. xi+228. 
A dull, feeble anti-war book, mostly grammar-school history not 
good enough to justify the ink used in printing it—to say nothing of the 
good paper wasted. Lyrorp P. Epwarps 


St. STEPHEN’s COLLEGE 


Tips on Leadership. Life stories of twenty-five leaders. By HER- 
BERT N. Casson. New York: B.C. Forbes Publishing Co., 
1927. Pp. v-+223. 

The subtitle should continue: “Peptonized Hero-Tales for Busy 

Babbitts.” No doubt “Stimulating, Inspiring, Suggestive.” 

D. LasswELL 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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To Begin With: Being Prophylaxis against Pedantry. By RayMoNnD 
Peart. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1927. Pp. 96. 


Professor Pearl has undertaken once and for all to answer that question 
which every teacher is called upon to answer: “What shall I read that I may t 
attain wisdom?” And quite in proof of his own wisdom he does not venture ; 
farther than to suggest that which the student may read “to begin with.” Each ' 
of the seventy books which he has carefuily selected from the storehouse of his . 
wide experience is introduced with appropriate comment. Would you know ‘ 
what books can teach you of the art of living?—then read, “to begin with,” 
The Art of Worldly Wisdom, by that most urbane of Jesuits, Baltasar Gra- 
cian. Do you seek to learn the meaning of modern science?—then, of course, 
read Karl Pearson’s The Grammar of Science, but do not neglect Buckle’s 
History of Civilization in Engiand or Lucretius’ De Rerum Natura. As a grad- 
uate student in biology, do not consider that your education is complete until 
you have read Mencken’s Jn Defense of Women, nor that you have reached 
man’s estate until you have read H. Warner Allen’s The Wines of France. 
.. .. The temptation to repeat the whole list is great, but, after all, this is a 
review and not a reprint. 


Among the Danes. By Epcar W. Knicut. Chapel Hill, North Carolina: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1927. Pp. xii+-236. $2.50. 


“The Danes have been able through education and co-operation to reduce 
social injustice and to increase the well-being of all the people.” With this 
sentence, Professor Knight, of the department of education in the University . 
of North Carolina, concludes and epitomizes the contents of this book, which 
deals in what the publishers call a “breezy fashion” with the truly remarkable 
life among the Danes. : 

While the author was on leave of absence in Denmark during the school 
year 1925-26 working as a research fellow of the Social Science Research 
Council, most of the chapters appeared as articles in various Sunday papers ; 
in North Carolina; and in their revision they have not lost their popular char- 
acter. They are colorful and informal discussions and descriptions of many 
aspects of life in Denmark, to some of which the casual visitor could not hope 
to be introduced. ’ 


Motion Pictures for Instruction. By A. P. Hortis. New York: The § 
Century Co., 1926. Pp. xxi-+-450. $3.00. 


This is a practical handbook for the use of teachers and administrative offi- j 
cers who desire to secure educational films for schools. It lists and describes : 
some two thousand of the best available educational films supplied by the vari- 
ous agencies of the country. They are classified as “Free,” “Rental,” and 
“Purchase”; and prices are given. They are also classified by topics. Most of 
the volume looks and reads like a carefully prepared trade catalogue. 

In addition, numerous suggestions are presented for guidance in selecting : 
films for schools and for the effective use of them. The best method of using 
them is illustrated by a number of sample lessons of different types. 


Hygieia, or Disease and Evolution. By Burton Peter THom, M.D. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1926. Pp. 107. $1.00. 


The significance of the microbe as a factor in civilization has assumed a 
new importance with man’s increasing mobility. This little essay of some six- 
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teen thousand words seeks to describe the réle which disease has played in bio- 
logical and social evolution. Disease is an element in biologic evolution as 
active and potent as any recognized by Darwin, since it not only eliminates the 
unfit but increases the resistance of the organisms which are able to overcome 
its attacks. One of the biological elements of civilization is immunity. 


Securing Christian Leaders for Tomorrow. A study in present problems 
of recruiting for Christian life-service. By McCrea 
ERT. With an Introduction by Ropert E. Speer. New York: 
George H. Doran Co., 1926. Pp. xii+179. $1.50. 


The author of this book is the general secretary of the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America. Discussions center about the subject of “life- 
work decisions” in specific Christian vocations. 
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RECENT LITERATURE 


NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


The abstracts and the bibliography in this issue were prepared under the direc- 
tion of a member of the editorial staff by E. A. Ahrens, L. S. Cottrell, Jr., Eugenia 
Lea Remelin, Edgar T. Thompson, and C. C. Wu, of the Department of Sociology 
of the University of Chicago. Each abstract is numbered at the end according to the 
following classification : 


A TENTATIVE SCHEME FOR THE CLASSIFICATION OF THE LITERA- 
TURE OF SOCIOLOGY AND THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


I. PERSONALITY: THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE PERSON 
1. Biography 
2. Original Nature: Instinct, Temperament, Racial Traits 


3. Child Study 
4. Social Psychology, Social Attitudes, and the Genesis of the Person 


. Toe FAMILY 
1. The Natural History of the Family and the Psychology of Sex 
2. The Historic Family and Family as an Institution 
3. The Modern Family and Its Problems 


. Peoptes AND CULTURAL GROUPS 
1. Social Origins and Primitive Society 
2. Folklore, Myth, and Language 
3. Histories of Cultural Groups (Kulturgeschichte) 
4. Immigrants, Immigration, and Distribution of Population 
5. Colonial Problems and Missions 
6. Comparative Studies of Cultural Traits; Religion, Mores, Customs, and 
Traditions 


’, CONFLICT AND ACCOMMODATION GROUPS 
1. Classes and the Class Struggle; Labor and Capital 
2. Nationalities and Races 
3. Political Parties and Political Doctrines 
4. Religious Denominations and Sects 


. COMMUNITIES AND TERRITORIAL GROUPS 
1. The Rural Community and Its Problems 
2. The City and Its Areas 
3. Social and Communal Organization 
4. Human Geography 


. Socrat INSTITUTIONS 


. Home and Housing 

. The Church and the Local Community 
. The School and the Social Center 

. Play, the Playhouse, and Playgrounds 

. Courts and Legislation 

. Social Agencies 

. Other Institutions 


nd 
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. Socrat SCIENCE AND THE SOCIAL PROcEssS 
1. The Economic Process: Economic and Industrial Organization 
2. The Cultural Process: Education and Religion 
3. The Political Process: Politics and the Formation of Public Opinion 
4. Collective Behavior. Social Change and Social Progress; Fashion, Reform, 
and Revolution 


SocraL PatHOLoGy: PERSONAL AND Socrat DiIsORGANIZATION 


1. Poverty, Crime, and Deficiency 

2. Eugenics, Dysgenics, and Froblems of Population 
3. Problems of Public Health and Social Hygiene 
4. Insanity and the Pathology of the Person 

5. Vice: Alcoholism, Prostitution, Gambling 


. MetHops OF INVESTIGATION 


1. Statistics, Graphic Representation 

2. Mental and Social Measurements 

3. Social Surveys: Community Organization, Community Education, Health, 
Government, Mental Hygiene, etc. 

4. Case Studies and Social Diagnosis 

5. Life-Histories and Psychoanalysis 


. GENERAL SOCIOLOGY AND METHODOLOGY OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


. History of Sociology 

. Logic of the Social Sciences 

. Social Philosophy and Social Science 

. Social Ethics and Social Politics 

. Sociology in Its Relation to Other Sciences 
. Methods of Teaching Sociology 


I, PERSONALITY: THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE PERSON 


Mental Fatigue of Indians of Nomadic and Sedentary Tribes.—In an attempt 
to compare mental fatigue in the nomadic and sedentary Indians, an experiment was 
tried on full-blooded Indian school children of the Plains and Southeastern and 
Plateau Indians at Chiloco, Oklahoma, and Albuquerque, New Mexico. The Chiloco 
Indians represented the nomadic, and the Albuquerque Indians the sedentary, tribes. 
Materials used were the Thorndike Addition Sheets. Each subject was told to write 
at the end of the experiment whether he was “not tired,” “a little tired,” “just 
tired,” or “very tired.” It was found that: (1) In the total columns added either 
attempted or accurately done, the nomadic Indians excelled their sedentary cousins; 
(2) The sedentary Indians are more given to initial spurts than are the nomads; 
(3) The nomadic groups are inclined to resist fatigue more successfully than the 
sedentary groups; (4) At the end the sedentary groups tend to fall away more than 
the nomads, but more in accurate performance than in attempted performance; (5) 
The sedentary subjects were not inclined to acknowledge feelings of fatigue as freely 
as did the nomads, though they “fatigued” more than the latter—T. R. Garth, 
Journal of Applied Psychology, X (December, 1926), 437-52. (1, 2; IX, 2.) . 

L.S.C. 


What Has Mental Hygiene to Offer Childhood at the End of 1926?—Like all 
other movements, the movement for the study of personality has had a very varied 
history. Students in this field are beginning to see the dangers of speculating on the 
basis of scant facts, and of the futility of monistic explanations of behavior. They 
are gradually learning that only through patient study and observation car theories 
be established and used in explanation and control of behavior problems. After 
twenty years, the term “mental hygiene” is still very little understood, and there 1s 
still a great deal of conflict within the ranks of those studying human behavior from 
the point of view of the mental hygienist. Solution lies along the road of continued 
research, repeated critical examination of methods and techniques, and a reluctance 
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to project wishes in the form of scientific hypotheses.—E. L. Richards, Mental Hy- 
giene, XI (January, 1927), 1-14. (I, 3; IX, 3.) L.S.C. 


tiber Alkoholwirkungen bei Schulkindern (Regarding the Effects of Alcohol 
on School Children).—In Germany many schoo! children consume alcoholic drinks. 
Thus, in Munich, Hecker found but 13.7 per cent of 4,652 children in grade schools 
not using beer or wine at home. A group of children ranging in ages from 10 to 14 
years were given each a drink containing 10 g. of alcohol, about what one-fourth 
liter beer contains, and put through a series of motor and mental tests. The younger 
of the group were far more affected than the older. While certain motor activity 
showed improved control, intellectual achievement became highly erratic and de- 
creased. Experiments were repeated during a period of several weeks.—Karl Er- 


lacher, Psychologische Arbeiten, IX (Heft 2, 1926), 293-342. (1, 3; VIII, 3, 5.) 
E.A.A. 


The Family Situation and Personality Development.—The intellectual and 
emotional traits of the individual, which in their complex inter-relationships make 
up what we call personality, are essentially different in the possibilities for develop- 
ment that they offer. The intellectual status of the child is fixed at birth, but in its 
emotional aspects the personality is far more pliable. A person with exceptional in- 
tellectual equipment may, because of certain emotional sets, prove incapable of 
making an adequate adjustment to life, while one of considerably less intellectual 
status may, because of a more favorable emotional conditioning, reach a very suc- 
cessful adjustment. Studies in conditioning emotional responses in children dem- 
onstrate the fact that early experiences and home relationships are all-important to 
personality development. We have been too ready to look for explanations in the 
biological structure, and have confused biological heredity with social heredity. Dif- 
ferences in the quality of biological inheritance are only one set of factors in per- 
sonality problems. We need more adequate methods of studying personality and be- 
havior problems from the genetic point of view, for research as well as for practical 
application. Our increasing knowledge in this field should prove useful in the educa- 
tion of parents to raise children with wholesome emotional responses.—Phyllis 
Blanchard, Mental Hygiene, XI (January, 1927), 15-22. (I, 3, 4; Il, 3.) L.S.C. 


Zur Psychologie des anachoretischen Minchtums (On the Psychology of 
Anchoritic Monasticism).—Two outstanding motives drive the hermit to leave the 
world and seek refuge. On the one hand there is fear, largely determined by the 
conflict of flesh and spirit. On the other hand the hermit is prompted by hidden 
egoistic desires. The world as he meets it presents too great a difficulty to be over- 
come. To leave the world in this fashion is a way out of the difficulty which at the 
same time assures recognition in this and the other world.—Johannes Neumann, 
Internationale Zeitschrift fiir Individualpsychologie, V (February, 1927), 55-62. (1, 
4; VI, 7.) E. A. A. 

Il. THE FAMILY 


Les causes de l’exogamie et de l’endogamie (The Causes of Exogamy and 
Endogamy).—The terms “exogamy” and “endogamy” were invented by McLennan 
in 1866 to designate marriage relations according to which unions could not be con- 
summated between persons in the same group, or, conversely, between persons in 
different groups. Numberless savage and semisavage peoples observe these regula- 
tions. McLennan held that exogamy is natural to small primitive groups; infanti- 
cide of girls, due to difficulties of existence, causes polyandry, and later the rape of 
girls from other groups; finally an agreement on the exchange is accomplished be- 
tween groups, and exogamy is a fact. But the question arises as to how exchanging 
girls adds to their number. Cessation of infanticide would be the only real remedy. 
The question is further confused by the attempt to connect exogamy with totemism, 
endogamy with promiscuity, or with the matriarchate, etc. Van Gennep has shown 
that exogamy and totemism are two different institutions which appear together 
among certain peoples. An examination of peoples practicing exogamy shows that it 
exists because marital authority is strengthened when the woman enters the group 
of which her husband is a part. This may extend to a territorial group where the 
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woman is wholly dependent upon strangers and the marital authority is augmented 
by the fact that she is very young. Furthermore, exogamy exists because it strength- 
ens the authority of the chief when the husband becomes a part of the family of his 
wife. Or, it may seek to weld together politically two separate groups. A variety of 
examples illustrate the above reasons. 

Endogamy, on the other hand, is imposed on little isolated groups because of 
the difficulty of communication, or following some great dispersion. Legal endog- 
amy arises to preserve the group in its pure state, and sometimes to consolidate 
castes. In general, exogamy should not be considered a primitive institution, or a 
reaction against endogamy or girl infanticide or promiscuity. It is due to the need 
of finding external means of reinforcing marital authority or assuring the authority 
of the chief over new husbands in the community. In a primitive state it does not 
seem that authority—-either of the husband or of the chief—would come to be rein- 
forced by artificial means. In relatively complex groups, endogamous groups may 
have subdivisions which are exogamous.—Paul Descamps, Revue de I’Institut de 
Sociologie, VII (1927), 67-79. (II, 1, 2; ITI, 1, 6.) E. L.R. 


Bauerliche Liebe (Peasant Love).—This description of family life and sex 
mores concerns itself with that of the peasants in South Germany, Bavaria, and the 
Upper Rhine. Family organization is patriarchal. Children have definite tasks to 
perform. Sexual maturity appears later than in cities; also a relatively greater num- 
ber of births occur above the age of forty-five. Sex relations prior to marriage are 
common, but are not entirely promiscuous. The young man usually interests him- 
self in one girl only, whom he may later marry. Regions less productive econom- 
ically have the largest families. The child death-rate is higher than in towns. Abor- 
tion and sexual diseases are on the increase-—Dr. Grassl, Zeitschrift fiir Sexual- 
wissenschaft, XIII (March, 1927), 369-80. (II, 3; ITI, 6.) E. A.A. 


Bernard Shaw und die Evolution der Liebe (Bernard Shaw and the Evolution 
of Love).—The relation of the sexes has undergone and is at present undergoing 
rapid changes. The sense of duty in the relationship is giving way to one of freedom 
and independence. Various works of Shaw best reveal the trend and indicate posii- 
ble future development.—Irene Diehl, Die Neue Generation, XXIII (Heft 3, 1927), 
83-88. (II, 3.) E.A.A. 


Russia’s New Marriage Code.—The Russian family code, as formulated in 
1918, introduced entirely new principles into the institution of marriage, funda- 
mentally different from those prevailing in the past. The code was based on: (1) 
equality of man and woman to contract and dissolve marriage, divorce being 
granted on application either of both sides, or of one of the partners; (2) equality 
of man and woman in .«.:pect to their mutual financial responsibilities and the sup- 
port and education of the children; (3) equality of legal and illegal children. The 
law proclaiming equality of the sexes could, however, do no more than proclaim it. 
It was recognized that the family law of 1918 was inadequate, since it failed to pro- 
tect in a satisfactory manner mother and child in a de facto marriage. In order to 
make the father financially responsible for his child ina de facto marriage, the pro- 
posed new family code extended to the de facto marriage the same financial obliga- 
tions as were accepted in the registered one. This meant recognition of the de facto 
marriage. The revised code contained other new points, for example: (1) equal 
rights of husband and wife in regard to the property acquired together during the 
marriage period; (2) equal rights of husband and wife to financial support in case 
of unemployment during a limited time and to a limited extent. However, the law 
specifies details to a very small extent, and prohibits even less. It is an elastic law, 
and only crystallization of public opinion based on general progress will decide its 
adequacy to meet the problems and conditions of life—Vera Danchakoff, Current 
History, XXVI (1927), 187-89. (II, 3.) C.C.W. 


Ill. PEOPLES AND CULTURAL GROUPS 


L’Art et la Religion des Hommes fossiles (The Art and Religion of Fossil 
Man).—Decorative art and figure art of fossil man shows, according to G. H. Lu- 
guet, the presence of the two attitudes between which all artists of all times have 
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wavered: visual realism (naturalism) and intellectual realism. It is evident that 
intellectual and visual realism coexisted down to the end of the Paleolithic Age. 
Artistic elements which are clearly the result of disinterested activity are distinguish- 
able from those produced with magical intent. The Aurignacian figure, however, 
shows no magical intent, nor is it used for ornamentation of useful articles and 
arms. It is a figure produced by and for the pleasure of the artist. Paleolithic reli- 
gion, as seen in funeral rites and magic practices, shows that man believed on the 
one hand in survival after death, and on the other in the efficacy of certain magical 
practices. Only through the study of a wealth of detail are these conclusions 


reached—Review by R. Vaupey, L’Anthropologie, XXXVI (1927), 559-60. (III, 
1,6; VII, 2.) E. L. R. 


L’'Incantation et l’Unité des Principes de la Magie (Incantation and the Unity 
of the Principles of Magic).—Among the non-civilized, two principal forms of 
magic are to be recognized. First, there is imitative magic, which supposes that the 
best way to secure what is desired is to imitate it. Second, there is sympathetic 
magic, which supposes a sort of secret solidarity between objects or substances that 
have once been united. Power can be exercised over any person or thing when a tiny 
bit of the original is possessed. We may see magic at work in incantations, maledic- 
tions, or benedictions. What is it that gives them their very being? They are the 
result, partly of a danger to be reckoned with, and partly of a positive end desired. 
In incantation there is fear, and a desire that the cause of fear be annihilated. In 
malediction there is an appetite, and the desire for satisfaction. The whole emo- 
tional life of man may, in fact, be said to lie between these poles of feeling. Emo- 
tion possesses man and he expresses it verbally or in gesture. He may make a vow 
supporting his hope and desire. In order to express his desire he may represent it as 
accomplished, saying, “Be it so.” Incantation is merely the putting into practice of 
a spontaneous vow. By externalizing intention, accomplishment is felt to be easier. 
This is clearly imitative magic. Incantation becomes formalized and is comple- 
mented by repeated gestures, which become rites. Simple belief and desire, then, 
are the springs of magical practice. The salutary reactions of scientific method do 
not enter into the primitive milieu. Emotional contagion and expression, as seen 
among us in crowd psychology, make more intelligible to us the work of sorcerers, 
magicians, and the like-——Raoul Allier, Revue International de Sociologie, XXXV 
(1927), 33-48. (III, 1.) E.L.R. 


Les Débuts de la Phrase chez l’"Enfant (The Appearance of Phrases in the 
Speech of the Child).—It is a commonplace to say that the phrase is anterior to 
words. Language is not a mosaic of words. The writing of semi-illiterates shows a 
grotesque breaking up of words, false isolations; and like spelling of homonyms in- 
dicates that there is no consciousness of the individuality of words. In the first two 
years of infancy the child learns the verbal melody of the phrase, and though cer- 
tain words may be predominant, there is no separation of names from acts and 
experiences which they cause, nor of objects from their qualities. It is only with 
time that the objects and circumstances of the child’s work become defined. As 
Stern has indicated, the development of a vocabulary comprises three stages of 
understanding: substance, action, quality or relation. The child’s pseudo-phrase is, 
at first, an inorganic series of predicates. Each term shows, however, a movement of 
thought from a fact to a practical attitude to that fact. The phrase becomes possible 
only when names are dissociated from their habitual action-words, and new con- 
structions with verbs, suggesting other than the familiar action, are made. Then the 
name has become truly a name of an object and is not confused with former experi- 
ences with that object. In time the verb comes to be truly isolated from its primary 
context as applied to some object and is applied to different things. The develop- 
ment of other parts of speech, such as adjectives, pronouns, prepositions, and con- 
junctions, should be studied to show how inflection grows. The language of the 
child, then, results from a slow and continuous impregnation, in which forms of the 
vocabulary of his native tongue impose themselves progressively and undramatically 
upon him. The child does not indifferently reproduce all he hears, but he begins to 
build with the resources of his vocabulary. Grammar is secondary. Abstractions in 
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our language arise in the development of more and more complex ideas. It is only 
by reviewing the child’s language development that the artificiality of single words 
and of a conscious grammatical structure appears ——P. Guillaume, Journal de Psy- 
chologie, XXIV (1927), 1-25. (III, 2; I, 3.) : E. L. R. 


Population and Migration.—The British commonwealth had 67.3 million white 
population in January, 1927, with the distribution as follows: Great Britain, 4, 
millions; Ireland, 4.2; Canada, 9.7; Australia, 6.0; New Zealand, 1.4; South Africa, 
1.7; Newfoundland, .27; and South Rhodesia, .o4. The 67 million population is very 
badly distributed. The British commonwealth is not in a healthy state so long as it 
suffers from an overstrained and overtaxed heart. One means of effecting this much- 
to-be-desired reduction is, of course, a well-considered policy of migration. The 
Dominions, as a whole, can comfortably absorb each year about five per 1,000 of 
their total population, which is now 19 millions; so that nearly 100,000 per annum 
might be the annual net migration figure from Great Britain. Of course, there is the 
new quota, for the United States, of 73,000; so that 168,000, or thereabouts, might 
be fixed as a reasonable figure of net emigration from Great Britain. The net out- 
ward migration for Great Britain and North Ireland has been, on the average, from 
1921 to 1926, 120,000 persons.—Charles Close, Geography, XIV (1927), ay ai, 4.) 

.C.W. 


The New Zion.—There are now about a hundred Zionist settlements in Pales- 
tine. The total of the Jewish population there is now about 150,000, as against 
some 700,000 or 800,000 Arabs, and only about one-tenth of the arable land is 
owned by the Jews, while it is estimated that something like 4,000,000 population 
could find a good livelihood in Palestine if the land were properly developed. The 
main purpose of Zionism is to cultivate the ancestral land. The agricultural colonies 
are the Zionists’ chief aim and care. The settlers encounter hardships: unaccus- 
tomed labor, heat, wet, dust, flies, cold, fever, isolation from the civilized world, and 
often a hostile neighborhood. Nothing but hope, patriotism, or religion could carry 
them through, and some of them have all three. All have hope, for they are young, 
and feel the joy of escaping from the tyranny, fear, and contempt under which they 
and their fathers have suffered for so many generations. Hebrew is universally used. 
As the Jews come from so many different countries—Russia, Czechoslovakia, Po- 
land, Germany, and so on—it is essential to have a common language, and, happily, 
nearly all Jews have some acquaintance with Hebrew, owing to their religious serv- 
ices and reading. The children are brought up on Hebrew as their mother-tongue, 
and in towns like Tel-Aviv and Haifa it is everywhere spoken and written.—H. W. 
Nevinson, Atlantic Monthly, CXXXIX (1927), 691-98. (III, 4; IV, 2.) C.C.W. 


The White Man’s Task.—The white man’s task in backward and dark-skinned 
countries may be reduced to three things: (1) to control the native territory po- 
litically, and make it safe against foreign aggression; (2) to maintain law and 
order, which does not mean to substitute our system of law for the native system in 
order to regulate the organization of native life, but simply to protect the lives, the 
property, and the interests of our own white subjects living in native territory; (3) 
to stimulate native production and utilize native labor. For this purpose it is quite 
clear that we do not need to destroy native customs, even though they may appear 
unpalatable. The natives should be allowed to preserve whatever is sound or beau- 
tiful in their own culture, in which may be found the surest promise of their own 
racial achievements, in place of following blindly the lead of people whose cultural 
gifts they can never truly make their own.—George Pitt-Rivers, Review of Nations, 
No. 4 (1927), 21-31. (III, 5; IV, 2.) cw. 


French Problems in Indo-China.—There are in the whole of Indo-China only 
20,258 French, of whom more than three-quarters live in Tonking and Cochin- 
China. The native population, according to the latest census, that of 1921, is 19,- 
122,000. The villager of the interior leads a life of extreme simplicity, and a hot and 
fertile country supplies him with most of his wants, while through some unexplained 
process of nature the energy and the initiative which enabled him in the past to 
build up a great civilization have almost entirely disappeared. The slight nationalist 
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movement which has affected this country is confined entirely to the cities. There 
are perhaps five hundred malcontents, according to one authority, and even this 
number will be reduced if the reforms which are now being considered are success- 
fully put into operation. The Indo-Chinese have never been led to expect inde- 
pendence ; nor does the state of political education in the interior make it likely that 
the natives would understand such terms as foreign domination or political autono- 
my. The French policy in governing these people has been one of “associations,” 
carried rather far, according to Anglo-Saxon opinion, as reports indicate there are 
some 40,000 Eurasians, in comparison with 20,000 French, and the Minister of Colo- 
nies has recently declared that France’s aim is a blending of French and Indo- 
Chinese culture—Foster Rhea Dulles, Current History, XXVI (1997), a 


(III, 5.) 


A propos du totémisme préhistorique (Concerning Prehistoric Totemism).— 
The erudition of the author, Arnold Van Gennep, saves him from too adventurous 
interpretation of prehistoric mentality on the basis of ethnological materials. The 
false magico-religious interpretation of paleolithic figure drawings has its foundation 
in the opinion that the existence of art presupposes a superior mental development, 
at least among the artists of the group. This is an unwarranted assumption. The 
totemic explanation of the swift annihilation of the art of the Reindeer Age is not 
less arbitrary. The facts support no necessary relation between totemic beliefs, eco- 
nomic régime, and artistic ability. Other great art epochs, that of the Greeks of 
Phidias or of the Italian Renaissance, for example, present the same decline. In each 
of these examples an artistic school, founded by some artists of genius, perhaps by 
one alone, after continuance and expansion has declined and died because of the 
death of gifted artists who composed it.—Reviewed by G. H. L., L’Anthropologie, 
XXXVI (1927), 555-56. (III, 6; VII, 2, 4.) E.L.R. 


Sozialethische Kultur in den Vereinigten Staaten (Social-Ethical Culture in 
the United States).—Over against “culture,” the spiritual, aesthetic, is usually placed 
“civilization,” the rational and materialistic. Europe tends to classify itself in the 
category of “culture,” while America is thought of as being mere “civilization.” 
Such a view does not do America justice. Aside from these two culture types, a 
third one, a social-ethical, may be distinguished. To this the United States belongs. 
It is characterized by democracy in relation of man to man and by an emphasis 
upon a behavior which shall benefit the social group. The capitalist may be more 
unscrupulous, but at the same time he gives of his wealth for the good of society. 
Great private initiative is characteristic of America. Religion is less dogmatic than 
in Germany, being strongly tinged with social ethics. Extremes in democracy and 
individualism making for a general leveling and for breaking up of family life and 
sex mores are some of the more unfortunate aspects of this culture—Andreas Wal- 
ther, Ethos, II (Heft 1, 1927), 38-50. (III, 6.) E. A. A. 


IV. CONFLICT AND ACCOMMODATION GROUPS 


Race Relations on the Pacific Coast.—The relations of the Americans and the 
people of different colored skins on the Pacific Coast have been very unpleasant. 
First of all, there are on the Pacific Coast many Orientals. Antagonism against them 
is caused by unsuccessful contacts in the commercial and industrial fields. Wherever 
there has been such contact, especially with the Chinese and the Japanese, the white 
man has been the loser. The yellow-skinned competitor has led in the race, and it 
was out of this experience, and .he fear of yellow domination, that the American 
Congress allowed itself to be stampeded into the exclusion acts, and that California 
adopted its alien land law. The Mexicans have come to take the place of Orientals. 
From almost every standpoint they are less desirable. As between the Oriental and 
the Mexican laborer, such statistics as are available show that in health condition 
the Oriental ranks higher than the Mexican, while in delinquency and dependency 
the Mexican carries off the higher percentage. The Negro population is still small on 
the Pacific Coast, but is rapidly increasing. There is the same prejudice against their 
mixing with the white race as in the case of the Orientals. While their children are 
admitted to the public schools on the Coast, the association as a rule ends there. 
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ReStaurants refuse to serve them; theaters compel them to sit in the galleries; Cali- 
fornia and Washington have laws making any such discrimination a misdemeanor, 
but Oregon still recognizes her race distinctions—Millie R. Trumbull, Review oj 


Nations, No. 4 (1927), 125-33. (IV, 2.) C.C.W. 


Der Einbruch der Farbigen nach Europa (The Invasion of Europe by Col- 
ored People).—Since the World War a large number of people from Africa, brown 
and black, have come to, and settled in, France. That country offers to them citi- 
zenship, usually on the basis of merit achieved while in military service. The army 
of France is employing colored regiments in ever increasing number. The white 
troops are in charge of the technical branches, while the colored go into the infantry 
At present one-third of the French infantry regiments are colored——Hans Harmsen, 
Archiv fiir Rassen und Gesellschaftsbiologie, XIX (February, 1927), 54-63. (IV, 2; 
III, 4, 5.) E. A. A. 


The Cashubes of the Corridor.—The borders of the Baltic have been the breed- 
ing-ground and nursery of tribes. Among the most ancient of the Baltic peoples are 
the Cashubes, who live in the most northerly part of West Prussia, now known as 
the Corridor—the new Polish province of the Starosta of the Seas. They are the 
“key” people of this part of the Corridor and have more natural claims to their 
territory than any other race, as it has been their home from remote ages. The 
Cashubes have succeeded in preserving distinct characteristics, physical and psycho- 
logical, manners, mode of life, and speech. Their concentration and preservation 
have been aided by their religious belief; they are Roman Catholics, while West 
Prussia has been and is predominantly Protestant. The richer lands in Cashubia 
have always belonged to Germans, and the owners of many large estates and forests 
are also Germans who have been settled here for many generations. They are the 
chief territorial magnates, and give the only examples of scientific agriculture in the 
country. The Cashubes are chiefly peasants, small holders, workers on the land, 
village tradesmen, or fishermen. The typical Cashubes are small of stature; their 
horses are also small sized, and so are their cattle. The Cashubes remain a somewhat 
primitive community. They want to cultivate their fields; to be left to live peace- 
fully under the conditions which suit their habits and characteristics. Their griev- 
ances in pre-war times were provoked by the short-sighted, reactionary legislation of 
Prussia. They now find that economically they were better off under Germany and, 
perhaps, realize that the new Germany has a different conception of its responsibility 
toward racial minorities, a new political outlook, and is altogether a more stable 
and progressive country than Poland——Robert Donald, Contemporary Review, 
CXXXI (1927). 306-11. (IV, 2.) 


VI. SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


Der Nachrichtendienst des sichsischen Hofes vom 15. bis 18. Jahrhundert 
(The News Service of the Saxon Government from the Fifteenth to the Eighteenth 
Century).—The Fugger letters are a rich source for early newspaper history. The 
letters and reports of the Saxon government are as rich in content as the former and 
include a span of time almost six times as great as the Fugger letters. In the begin- 
ning of the period reports are official, for the most part, and communication is in- 
frequent. Only unusual conditions warrant sending a letter. By the middle of the 
sixteenth century regular news exchange is established and correspondents are kept 
in all the large centers of central Europe—Johannes Kleinpaul, Zeitschrift fiir die 
Gesamte Staatswissenschaft, LX XXII (Heft 2, 1927), 394-436. (VI, 7.) E.A.A. 


VII. SOCIAL SCIENCE AND THE SOCIAL PROCESS 


Gesellschaftliche wirtschaftliche und technische Entwickelung in ihrem in- 
neren Zusammenhang (Social, Economic, and Technical Development in Their 
Inner Relation).—According to Marx, changes in technology induce changes in the 
economic system, which in turn modifies the whole social structure. This interpreta- 
tion may be questioned. It appears that the expansion and reorganization of Euro- 
pean states and colonization from the fourteenth to the sixteenth century is really 
responsible. With these changes came greater demands on goods occasioned by the 
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needs of armies and by colonists. Because of increased demand, technique devel- 
oped. Hence the process is the opposite of that assumed by Marx. Change in the 
structure of society is the cause of technological development.—George Jahn, Zeit- 
schrift fiir die Gesamte Staatswissenschaft, LXXXII (Heft 2, 1927), 235-54. a 


Grossbritanniens industrielle Orientierung (Great Britain’s Economic Ori- 
entation).—Because of modern industrial reorganization, especially that of the rise 
of the super-trust in America and continental Europe, England is put in a position 
where her policy of isolation must give way to one of union with either the Ameri- 
can or the European system. An independent organization based on England and 
her colonies is not feasible. An industrial union with the United States would mean 
that England would be completely overshadowed. Inevitably England must seek 
closer connections with the continent.—Gilbert C. Layton, Geopolitik, IV (March, 
1927), 193-96. (VII, 1, 3; V, 3, 4.) E.A.A. 


Die Stellung der einzelnen Erdteile und Landergruppen auf dem Weltmarkt 
(The Position of Various Continents and Regions in the World-Market).—Total 
volume of trade in the “world-market” showed a total value of imports and exports 
of about M. 8,500,000,000 in 1850. By 1913 this sum had increased to over M. 87,- 
000,000,000 for imports and over M. 79,000,000,000 for exports. Following the 
World War a decrease in volume and value of trade occurred. By 1925 it had again, 
approximately, reached the pre-war level. Relative to population, the former level 
has not been reached, even now, because of the marked population increase in the 
civilized world since 1913. Significant shifting has taken place in the relative im- 
portance of various countries and geographic areas in their share of the world-trade. 
Europe has suffered a decline of 10-11 per cent between the years 1913 and 1925. 
The United States increased her share 3 per cent. Except for Europe and Africa, the 
per capita volume of world-trade has increased between 1913 and 1925.—Dr. W. 
Granitza, Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalékonomie und Statistik, CXXV (October, 1926). 
329-58. (VII, 1.) E. A.A. 


Sun Yatsens Vermichtnis (The Legacy of Sun Yat-sen).—Sun Yat-sen was 
one of the forerunners of the present movement in China for emancipation from 
Western powers. His views, at one time confined to small intellectual groups, have 
become common property of the masses. The revolt is one not only against eco- 
nomic exploitation; it is directed, in the first instance, against the disturbances, rest- 
lessness, and social disorganization Chinese feel Westerners have introduced. China 
wishes to work out her own destiny. Though great changes are recognized as inev- 
itable, Western culture is not to be the pattern of the new China.—Gustav Amann, 
Geopolitik, IV (March, 1927), 252-59. (IV, 3; VII, 3, 4.) E. A.A. 


Aktivismus und Passivismus als Methoden des politischen und sozialen 
Kampfes (Activism and Passivism as Methods of Political and Social Struggle).— 
In principle, activism and passivism do not differ. Both may be seeking to realize 
identical ends. They are but methods parties utilize, relying now on this, then upon 
that one, oftentimes changing quickly from one to another with changing situations. 
Passivism does not mean that nothing at all is done. On the contrary, active, vigor- 
ous exercise of will is demanded. Like activism, it too is a form of collective be- 
havior. It appears that passivism requires a firmer economic and a closer social 
a than does activism.—Sigismund Gargas, Ethos, II (Heft 1, 1927), 1-13. 

»3y 4. E. A.A. 


Imperialism Is Easy.—Given, on the one hand, a nation that has capital and 
technical, engineering, and financial skill, to export, plus manufacturers in need of 
raw material, especially iron and oil, and on the other hand an industrially back- 
ward country with large natural resources and a government which is either ineffi- 
cient or unstable, or both, it does not require intention or desire to involve the first 
nation in imperialistic politics. Even widespread popular desire to the contrary is no 
serious obstacle. The natural movement of business enterprise, combined with 
Anglo-American legalistic notions of contracts and their sanctity and the interna- 
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tional custom which obtains as to the duty of a nation to protect the property of its 
nationals, suf‘ices to bring about imperialistic undertakings. Imperialism is a result, 
not a purpose or plan. It can be prevented only by regulating the conditions out of 
=~ it proceeds——John Dewey, New Republic, L (1927), 133-34. (VII, 3, 1; 
»3-) C.C. W. 


VIII. SOCIAL PATHOLOGY: PERSONAL AND SOCIAL 
DISORGANIZATION 


Questions pénitentiaire. Le congrés pénitentiaire internationale de Londres 
(Penitentiary Issues. International Penitentiary Congress at London).—Peniten- 
tiary congresses of the past indicate the general stages in the evolution of crimino- 
logical doctrine and practice. The early congresses were entirely preoccupied with 
technical questions of penitentiary architecture and administration. At Rome in 
1885, cell arrangement, window bars, discipline, and education of prisoners occupied 
the major place. The following congress, that of Paris in 1895, was chiefly con- 
cerned with the social milieu of the criminal, with recidivism, alcohol, prison labor, 
and youthful criminals as subsidiary topics. Cellular isolation was discarded and 
denounced as destructive of physical, mental, and moral powers of the criminal. 
The present congress, however, was preoccupied chiefly with the personality of the 
criminal himself, the study of his physical and mental traits, and his social back- 
ground. Discussion of the place of these facts in the courtroom indicates clearly the 
present trend in criminology.—E. Ferri, Revue International de Sociologie, XXXV 
(1927), 1-23, (VIII, 1). E. L. R. 


Crime in America.—The causes of crimes are obvious enough. They are the 
natural impulses of the human heart, common to men of all times and all places: 
such impulses as greed, anger, lust, jealousy, envy, revenge. In order to get at the 
root of the matter, we have rather to inquire what are the restraining influences, the 
influences which in a healthy state of society lead to control and suppress these im- 
pulses toward criminal actions. Why are these influences relatively weak and inef- 
fective in present-day America? The answer to the question may be stated very 
concisely. The essential condition of the rising tide of crime in America is the 
progressive weakening of the influence of tradition and of the community opinion 
which gives the moral tradition its hold on men. The tradition is weakened and 
blurred by the rivalry, conflict, and attrition among many traditions of diverse ori- 
gins. The communities which embody the traditions are in perpetual flux, and men 
and women are increasingly detached from all community life in any deeper sense of 
the word. One highly general prescription is the endeavor to restore the balance be- 
tween ideals and traditions. Traditions cannot be made to order, but such as exist 
can be cultivated, especially in training the young. This prescription follows logical- 
ly from the diagnosis that the rising tide of crime is the natural consequence of the 
weakening of traditions and their influence in the social life of America —William 
McDougall, Forum, LXXVII (1927), 518-23. (VIII, 1.) C.C. W. 


Causes and Mechanisms of Prevalent Crimes.—We are confronted in this 
country by an army of outlaws: young fellows, mostly between the ages of sixteen 
and twenty-six. They are the gunmen and those who commit crimes of violence, 
aided first by pistols, which are as common in the United States as lead pencils, and 
second by speedy motor cars. The great majority of these criminals have started 
out deliberately with their minds made up that they will get easy money by criminal 
methods; and the pistol makes intimidation and robbery easy, and the motor car is 
at hand for a successful escape after the crime has been perpetrated. Punishment 
will not reform them, whether they get six years, twenty years, or life, nor can we 
salvage a considerable percentage of this type of criminal. If we save from 5 to 10 
per cent we are doing extraordinarily well. The state should create a great custodial 
institution which will be a self-supporting community, with farms, shops, churches, 
schools, and every other feature of modern progress, to which the criminals will be 
committed. They will be given an indeterminate sentence with a substantial mini- 
mum, during which period they will be under constant observation of experts. They 
will not be discharged until they are pronounced, as it were, cured, and the com- 
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munity will have the assurance of those in charge of them that they are no longer 
dangerous and a menace.—William McAdoo, Scientific Monthly, XXIV (1927), 
415-20. (VIII, 1.) C.C.W. 


Geburtenriickgang und Sexualmoral (Decline of the Birth-Rate and Lower- 
ing of Sex Mores).—Decline in birth-rate is not to be attributed alone to the desire 
to rise in education and in economic status. It is a part of the great mental trans- 
formation of the present day, which tends to break down all connection with past 
rules of conduct. The whole of social life tends toward individualization. The ra- 
tionalistic tendency, above all, accounts for birth decline and the change in sex 
mores.—Dr. Julius Wolf, Schmollers Jahrbuch, LI (Heft 1, 1927), 29-48. (VIII, 2; 
II, 1, 3-) E. A.A. 


Sozialfiirsorge und Sozialversicherung im bolschevikischen Russland (Social 
Work and Social Insurance in Bolshevik Russia).—In its beginning the soviet gov- 
ernment took the attitude of desiring to care for all the members of the state. This 
attitude is rapidly changing. Insurance systems are introduced, to which only the 
industrial worker is eligible. Peasants are not included. Insurance costs are borne 
yy the industry, and in 1925 amounted to 16-22 per cent of wages paid. Widows, 
orphans, and invalids are provided for by the state——Hans Jiirgen Seraphim, Kol- 
ner Sozialpolitische Vierteljahrsschrift, V (Heft 4, 1926), 319-30. (VIII, 3; VI, 6.) 

E. A.A. 


Versuch einer physiologischen Auffassung der Hysterie (An Attempt at a 
Physiological Explanation of Hysteria).—It is generally assumed that hysteria can 
only be explained psychologically. Physiologically it appears as a disturbance of 
temporary duration of cortical connections. Lower connections are seldom affected. 
Innate reflexes and life-long habits are rarely dissociated completely from the main 
personality complex——Dr. L. Blumenau, Journal fiir Psychologie und Neurologie, 
XXXIV (February, 1927), 243-49. (VIII, 4.) E.A.A. 


The Feeling of Inferiority and the Striving for Recognition.—Proper control 
over, and ability to educate, the child are easily lost through the exaggeration of the 
child’s feeling of inferiority. Security and self-confidence are destroyed and a strong 
desire to dominate over others is created. This striving for power and dominance 
may in time become pathological. The trouble, at bottom, is the incorrect estima- 
tion the person has of himself—Alfred Adler, Internationale Zeitschrift fiir Indi- 
vidualpsychologie, V (February, 1927), 12-18. (VIII, 4; I, 4.) E. A. A. 


Wesen und Ursachen der Narkotomanie (The Nature and Cause of Narcot- 
ism).—The narcotic user reveals by his act a certain view of life. He is dissatisfied 
with the world and tends to be pessimistic. Narcotics are sought as means to over- 
come the feeling of inferiority. It is one way out of the conflict. The beginning of 
the use of these drugs is made in the struggle against fear, sleeplessness, and bodily 
pain. The prognosis depends not alone on the physical condition of the victim, but 
quite as much on the question as to how far a coward—an egotistic, asocial person- 
ality—may be transformed into one of opposite character. Treatment and cure con- 
sist not primarily in the forcible removing of narcotics, but in the changing of the 
personality and in helping him to a new social adjustment——Dr. Leonhard Seif, 
Internationale Zeitschrift fiir Individualpsychologie, V (February, 1927), 1-11. 
(VIII, 4, 5; I, 4.) E. A.A. 


Student Suicide.—In college the student is for the first time caught up in the 
whirl of ideas, with all their cross-currents, eddies, and undertows. Study of history 
and philosophy reveals to him new authorities whose teachings conflict with each 
other and with the safe precepts of his childhood. His naive faith deserts him, and 
with it his former standard of values. For the moment all is meaningless chaos. 
While he is embroiled in the apparently meaningless maze of conflicting ideas, the 
student may be troubled by some personal problem, some question more immedi- 
ately concerning the conduct of his own life. With it a distressing emotional conflict 
ensues. Colleges have grown too large for any continued personal contact between 
teacher and student, and the latter can therefore get advice from nowhere. An emo- 
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tional conflict is added to the intellectual one, and a dangerous situation exists. Any 
trivial new worry may draw fire from such tinder. Suicide is only one of several 
avenues through which these conditions may express themselves—E. C. Aswell, 
Forum, LXX (1927), 696-703. (VIII, 4.) C.C. W. 


The Alcohol Motive.—Vast libraries have been written on the causes of intem- 
perance and alcoholism, but very little on the cause of the almost universal demand 
for alcohol in its moderate and temperate use. We cannot learn from physiology 
why men want to drink, but we may learn something from psychology. Some psy- 
chological aspects of the question are indeed illuminating. The psychology of relaxa- 
tion in particular throws light upon our problem. Alcohol provides a certain kind of 
relaxation, and the stress and strain of modern life make the need of relaxation 
great. In proportion as the strain upon the nervous system increases—as in America 
—the demand for alcohol becomes greater. There are two ways in which alcoho! 
contributes to relaxation. Moderate doses of alcohol affect mainly the so-called 
“higher centers,” and especially the inhibitory centers. The eternal censor gets a 
silencer. Alcohol is thus an artificial means of escape from the galling interference of 
the rational mind. Alcohol acts in still another way to bring about a state of mental 
relaxation, a way closely related to that of play and sport. Normal forms of relaxa- 
tion, such as play and sport, relieve the brain by calling into exercise only the older 
and more stable brain patterns, those associated with ancient forms of muscular 
activity and with relatively simple kinds of mental activity. Alcohol relieves the 
overtaxed brain by the slug-shot method, putting to sleep to a greater or less extent 
the overtaxed part. The desire for alcohol seems thus to be due to a deep, conscious 
or unconscious, demand of body and mind for some form of relaxation, some form 
of relief from the tension of the strenuous fe, whether it be the high-pressure life of 
our modern cities or the unrelieved toil of the industrial worker —G. T. W. Patrick, 
Forum, LX XVII (1927), 546-56. (VIII, 5.) C.C. W. 


IX. METHODS OF INVESTIGATION 


Nichtvergleichbare statistische Zahlen (Non-Comparable Statistical Quanti- 
ties).—Statistical comparisons may be invalidated because (1) quantities compared 
may differ as to degrees of exactness with which data are gathered in various areas 
or at different times. (2) Concepts may not mean the same. (3) Standards of com- 
parison may be different. (4) Causal factors involved may differ. Lower wages 
women receive may be considered due to the fact of sex. That may be assumed only 
after comparisons of types of occupation and differences in ages have been taken 
account of. (5) The general situation may be entirely different—Dr. Franz Zizek, 
Schmollers Jahrbuch, LI (Heft 1, 1927), 29-48. (IX, 1; X, 2.) E. A. A. 


The Opinions of College Students.—A set of twenty-five statements on which 
opinions grading from a decided conviction as to the truth of the statement to an 
equally strong conviction of its falsity was submitted to each of 248 college Fresh- 
men, 76 upperclass students, and 94 law students. Wide range of responses was 
noted in each group, and it was found that the Seniors showed as high a proportion 
of conservative answers as the Freshmen. The law students tended to be generally 
conservative. Apparently the type of opinion indicated by the questionnaires de- 
pended more on earlier home training and religious disposition than on the courses 
the student took in college. The responses revealed characteristic bents and types 0! 
reactions in individual students which agreed quite remarkably with the estimations 
made of them by their teachers and the personnel department.—E. S. Jones, Journal 
of Applied Psychology, X (December, 1926), 427-36. (IX, 2.) L. S.C. 


Jusqu’oi peut-on mesurer l’intelligence? Les testes et la culture francaise. 
(How Far can Intelligence Be Measured? Tests and French Culture).—Andre 
Fouret insists that the values which should be measured in order to gain a true pic- 
ture of intellectual attributes are immeasurable, are qualitative, not quantitative; 
that they can no more be measured by the present methods than the limpidity ©! 
water can be analyzed as a property. There are a thousand causes—social, environ- 
mental, periodic—which may modify intellectual performance. Some students 0! 
history retain quantities of facts and anecdotes; others synthesize. There is pre- 
cision here, over against unique production there; a translation a little less faithful 
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may have more elegance and rhythm than a literal one. The inventive mathemati- 
cian, seeking a variety of methods, does not solve his problem at once. Intelligence 
tests fail to register the most imponderable and important traits of our higher cul- 
tures—aesthetic sense, sense of rhythm, of melody, of harmony. Imagination is ruled 
out; originality, barred. No account is taken of the child’s response to literary or 
artistic beauty. These tests are the reflection of the kind of pedagogy that is peri- 
lous, a mechanical utilitarian exploitation of young intelligence, dragging to ruin the 
patient effort of French educators who strive to promote the qualities of freedom 
and spontaneity —Review in Revue de l'Institut de Sociologie, VII (1927), 119-21. 
(1X, 2; I, 3.) 


Intelligence of Policemen.—The 113 applicants for positions on the police 
force of Palo Alto, California, in 1924-26 averaged 104.2 in Army Alpha tests. 33 
per cent were drawn from occupations which rated as requiring lower, and 57 per 
cent were from those which rated as requiring higher, intelligence levels than the 
position of police officer. Thirty of the applicants were appointed, preference being 
given to those making higher Alpha scores and a favorable impression on the inter- 
viewer. Of the men selected, 12 were discharged, 4 left, and 14 survived. Compared 
with the total number of appointees, those who remained averaged slightly higher 
in schooling (10.4 years) and in Alpha scores (143.5), and those who were dis- 
charged, slightly lower in schooling (8.5 years) and about the same in Alpha tests 
(137.0). Those who left voluntarily averaged 1.5 years in college and 171.5 in Alpha 
scores. The position in this community seems to attract an intelligent type of men, 
considerably above the average of police in large cities. There appears, however, to 
be an upper limit of intelligence for stability in the position —M. A. Merrill, Journal 
of Personnel Research, V (April, 1927), 511-15. (1X, 2.) .. & 


The Prevalence of Certain Popular Misconceptions.—Several investigators 
have been interested in the problem of the existence of a large body of popular mis- 
conceptions among those supposed to be educated. One of these, Nixon, used a ques- 
tionnaire of thirty statements, none of which had any scientific basis in fact, but 
which were accepted by the hypothetical man-in-the-street. These questions were 
submitted to 140 women and 219 men in elementary psychology classes in Columbia 
University. The women showed slightly greater credulity than the men. There were 
no mental tests of this group. In the present study the questionnaire was increased 
to forty statements and mental tests of the subjects were made. The women were 
slightly more credulous than the men. There seemed to be practically no correlation 
between scores on the intelligence tests and credulity as shown by answers to the 
questionnaire. Those making higher scores in intelligence seemed to be as open to 
superstition and as uncritical as the less intelligent —H. E. Garrett and T. R. Fisher, 
Journal of Applied Psychology, X (December, 1926), 411-19. (IX,2.) L.S.C. 


Ratings of Downey Will-Temperament Traits.—The aims of this study were: 
to determine the extent to which persons can recognize in themselves and in friends 
with whom they have intimate contact the Downey will-temperament traits; and 
the extent to which ratings of the Downey traits, by means of personal judgments on 
self and on friends, are related to the measurement of these traits by the Downey 
group will-temperament test. Twenty-four men in one fraternity and thirty women 
in one sorority were used as subjects. It was concluded that: (1) There is no trait 
which shows a significant correlation of test scores and composite ratings of self and 
two associates. (2) In seven of the traits the subjects show evidence of agreement 
on what a trait is and in their judgment of the ratings of themselves and their fel- 
lows on these traits. (3) The student-student ratings show more tendency to be 
consistent among themselves than are the test-ratings. (4) No evidence was found 
that a person can identify the profile of himself or an intimate acquaintance —G. D. 
Stoddard and G. M. Ruch, Journal of Applicd Psychology, X (December, 1926), 
421-26. (IX, 2.) L. S.C. 
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X. GENERAL SOCIOLOGY AND METHODOLOGY OF THE SOCIAL 
SCIENCES 


Current German Sociology.—We may distinguish, for ail practical purposes, 
three main tendencies of German sociology: (1) sociology as the study of the his- 
torical development of social life (historical sociology); (2) sociology as the study 
of psychical forces and as a doctrine of the forces of consciousness: i.e., philosophi- 
cal sociology as (a) metaphysical, (b) epistemological; (3) sociology as a system- 
atic inquiry into social phenomena on realistic and empirical grounds (systematic 
sociology). As historical sociologists Max Weber and Werner Sombart are the most 
prominent, and to the second group belong, among others, Max Scheler, Max Adler, 
and Othmar Spann, in spite of the wide differences which they evince in their funda- 
mental conceptions. On the systematic side, Ferdinand Tonnies is best known by his 
theory of a division of all human associations into communities and societies. Sim- 
mel is the father of formal sociology. It is his aim to find out in what forms the 
process of grouping of men expresses itself. L. von Wiese tries to advance the work 
of these two great initiators by bringing into a system at once the behavior of men 
toward one another, the relations originating therefrom, and the social groupings. 
Thus the three basic notions of this system are (a) the social process or mechanism; 
(b) relations; (c) the social structure. Finally, there is no dearth of writers who 
endeavor to prop their plans of social reform on a system of sociology, like, above 
all, Franz Oppenheimer. The formal organization of sociologists in Germany is the 
“Deutsche Gesellschaft fiir Soziologie” (reorganized in 1921). The periodical organ 
of the society is the “K6lner Vierteljahrschrift fiir Soziologie.”"—L. von Wiese, So- 
ciological Review, XIX (1927), 21-25. (X, 1.) C.C. W. 


The Durkheim School in France.—Durkheim has himself pointed out in “La 
Sociologie en France” (Revue Bleue, May 1900) the three vital steps in which he 
considered himself the instrument of progress. First of all he wishes that sociology 
be a pure science, distinct from philosophy or politics. Putting aside all ideas of 
application, of social art, taking the various societies exactly as they are, he seeks 
only to know them, that is to say, to describe and explain them. In the second 
place, the sociologist, like the biologist, must first of all study monographically and 
completely groups of limited facts which he must thoroughly know. The specialists 
are the true sociologists, more so than the philosophical sociologists who publish 
complete “sociologies.” The third original point of Durkheim’s work is that men 
united in organized groups think and feel otherwise than the isolated individuals; 
that societies have collective representations which are charged with collective emo- 
tions and that these representations form the greater part of thought and sensibility 
strictly human. The principal works of Durkheim may be classified under seven 
headings: (1) on method and general sociology; (2) religious sociology; (3) do- 
mestic sociology ; (4) juridical and moral sociology; (5) sociological theory of edu- 
cation; (6) social morphology; (7) politics. Although Durkheim has radically sepa- 
rated sociological science from politics, he has always maintained that pure science 
should lead up to moral, pedagogic, and political application. During Durkheim's 
lifetime and since his death the group of his collaborators of the Année Sociologique 
have worked in the direction which he has mapped out.—P. Fauconnett, Sociologi- 
cal Review, XIX (1927), 15-20. (X, 1.) c.C. W. 


La Dynamic Sociale et l’Histoire (Social Dynamics and History).—There is 
no history without chronology and geography. General sciences, only, are occupied 
with extra-temporal, extra-spatial facts. The sociologist has found it necessary to 
define his position. In doing so he has shown three attitudes toward history. He 
may admit that it gives him necessary materials to work on, or he may ask that his- 
tory itself be made scientific, or he may concern himself with generalizations in so- 
cial evolution. The works of many historians and sociologists discuss the relation of 
sociology and history, some at length denying their affiliation. But the sociolo- 
gist, if he is to be useful, cannot escape in the mere statistics to which his sc- 
entific pretentions drive him. He must seek social laws, not like the cyclic social laws 
of the ancients, but in line with the continual development in each domain of social 
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life. Sociology cannot cut itself off from the philosophic element which is identified 
with the philosophy of history —W. M. Kozlowski, Revue de I’Institute de Sociolo- 
gie, VII (1927), 81-109. (X, 2, 3.) E. L. R. 


Uber Voraussagungen in der Geschichte (As to Prediction in History).—Pre- 
diction of future events in history is impossible. Science may investigate individual 
practical and technical problems in naive fashion. From such a procedure additional 
knowledge and benefits will accrue. But such a science is not a reflection upon, not 
a science of, life. If one then turns to reflections on matters such as government, 
justice, or money, one discovers different theories for different past situations. 
These theories are really an intrinsic part of that situation; reality and theory may 
be said to correspond. As a result it is meaningless to combat and call a former the- 
ory erroneous as compared with our own later theory. In history the human spirit 
finds expression and manifests itself in thought. Each era, each situation, must be 
separately understood. We cannot see beyond that—Heinrich Zwingmann, Ethos, 
II (Heft 1, 1927), 14-24. (X, 2, 5.) E. A. A. 


The Concepts of Sociology.—In order to determine whether or not a term is a 
true scientific concept, we must apply the following tests: (1) Is the term reasonably 
precise? Does it convey an exact and clear cut meaning? (2) Does the term con- 
tain only one final idea? (3) Is the term perfectly general; that is, always employed 
in the same sense wherever it is used? (4) Is the idea fundamental to its particular 
field; that is, essential for its inclusive interpretation? If a suggested term fails to 
conform to any one of the above tests, we must juestion its use as a scientific con- 
cept. An attempt is made to search all the sociological concepts that have been put 
forward to date. The result yielded is a list of 276 terms. A number of terms do 
not have general acceptance at all, but are used only by a single writer. Many of the 
terms overlap. Some broad and general terms include as subdivisions several more 
specialized or limited terms. But the major concepts of sociology can be classified 
into eight categories: (1) Concepts of the societary mind; (2) concepts of the so- 
cietary unit; (3) concepts of the societary structure; (4) concepts of the societary 
energy; (5) concepts of the societary processes; (6) concepts of the societary prod- 
ucts; (7) concepts of evaluation of the phenomena; (8) concepts of control of the 
phenomena. These eight categories are constructed to provide a logical and funda- 
mental system of charting the essentia!s of sociological theory —E. E. Eubank, So- 
cial Forces, V (1927), 386-400. (X, 2.) C.C. W. 


L’Explication sociologique en psychologie (The Sociological Explanation in 
Psychology).—A thesis may be either psychological, biological, or sociological. But 
there is no justification for uniting these three disciplines in the study of human life. 
If we try to examine intelligence in the light of psychology, we assume mind as a 
separate entity and so run into an incomprehensible dualism, a dualism of two sub- 
stances: extended substance and thought substance. If, on the other hand, we turn 
to biology, this precludes all investigation of the world of introspection. Further- 
more, when we arrive at the stage of man, the biologist is notoriously impotent to 
render an account of phenomena which depend for their very being on the existence 
of the group. We know that Comte wished to deny the existence of psychology for 
the reason—more profound than was to be seen at first—that all the content of psy- 
chology may be reduced, on the one hand, to the subject matter of biology, and, on 
the other, to that of sociology. Durkheim’s view is almost the same. Biology can 
present only a part of human behavior. The Psychological Congress of 1904 defined 
human intelligence as “the ability to do mathematics,” which involves the utmost of 
abstraction and generalization. But if one wishes to understand the appearance of 
such a faculty in man, it is sociology which can render the best account of it. 
Achievement of intelligence on the part of man has been connected with his compar- 
ative longevity, his slow development, his relative bodily weakness (demanding 
modes of defense and favoring social solidarity) and his social heritage, including 
language. Mind, then, must be regarded, not as a substance, but as a functioning so- 
cial synthesis. It is true that the individual comes to have some autonomy, but he 
derives his mental life from society and in turn modifies society. Thus, in the con- 
servatism of society and the innovation of the individual is to be felt the double 
thythm of human evolution—M. A. Ouy, Revue internationale de Sociologie, 
XXXV (1927), 50-55. (X, 5, 2.) E. L. R. 
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